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Lippincott’s Autumn Books 





AN impartial and ac- 

curate account of 
the causes that led to the 
Civil War. The author, 
Professor Lee, of Johns 
Hopkins University, is 
widely known for his 
critical work, 


The True History 
of the Civil War 


By Guy Carleton Lee, Ph.D. 


With 24 illustrations, 
Svo. Decorated cloth, 
gilttops. 408 pages, 
with index. Cloth, 
$2.00, xt; half mo- 
rocco, $5.00, net 
Postage, 13 cents. 





American 


Myths and 
Legends 


HESE two volumes contain 
the result of careful study of 
a large number of legends, some 
familiar and some scarcely known 
at all, which relate to the United 
States. In many cases the le- 
gends are as romantic and inter- 
esting as the most popular of fic- 
tion. 


Illustrated, 2 volumes, $2.50, 
net; half morocco, $5.00, net. 
Postage extra. 


By Charles M. Skinner 


By the same author: ‘‘Myths and Legends 


Beyond Our Borders,’’ ‘‘Myths and Legends 
of Our New Possessions.’’ 


Each, $1.50. 


Pigs in Clover 


§th EDITION. 


“By far the most powerful and searching 
piece of fiction of the year.""—The Bookman. 


Cloth, $1.50 
By “Frank Danby” 





Through the Gates 
of Old Romance 


ERE are ghost stories and 

love stories, and storics of 

adventure. Illustrated with deli- 
cate drawings by John Rae. 


Decorated 
Postage ex- 


Illustrated. 8Svo. 
cloth, $2.00, net. 
tra. 


By W. Jay Mills 


Author of ‘‘ Historic Houses of New Jer- 
sey.’’ 


Illustrated. In box, $5.00, net. 


A History of Theatrical 
Art in Ancient 

and Modern Times 

By Karl Mantzins 


wie an introduction by Wil- 
liam Archer. Authorized 
translation by Louise von Cassel. 


Illustrated, Three octavo vol- 
umes. Cloth, $10.50, net. 


A Sequence in Hearts 
Qa EDITION. 


‘**Miss Moss sees life as a sunny comedy and 
tells of it with a cheerful relish. The charac- 
ters are all human. The story is sparkling 
with vivacity and good humor.”— sburg 
Commercial Gazette. 


By Mary Moss Cloth, $1.50. 





Ghe 

Temple Series of 
Bible Characters 
and Scripture 
Handbooks 


HE object of this series of 
little books is to furnish an 
accurate and comprehensive hand- 
book for the Sunday-school as well 
as for private study. The series 
number twenty-eight in all, two of 
which are published. A sample 
volume sent upon receipt of 30 cents. 


NOW READY: 
David, the Hero-King of Israel 
—The Rev. Canon Knox Little, M. A. 
Abraham and the Patriarchal 
Age.—The Rev. Professor Duff, D.D., 
Professor of Hebrew and O. T. Literature, 
United College, Bradford. 
28 volumes. 4x54 Inches. Fron- 


tispieces. Illuminated ttle pages 
Cloth, 30 cents, net, per volume. 


At the Time 
Appointed 


6th EDITION. 
“A highly romantic story, full of thrilling 
adventure and sentiment.”—Milwaukee Eve- 


ning Wisconsin. 
Frontispiece. $1.50. 


By A. Maynard Barbour 


Author of “That Mainwaring Affair" in ite 
10th Edition. 





Send for a free copy of ‘Books for Winter Evenings” [Illustrated] 


‘Publishers % J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY ‘% Philadelphia 
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District oF CoLumBr4, Washington,1310 18th 8t., N. W. 
‘HE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, 

TWO BOYS desiring careful training for their 
college examinations taken into the Principal’s family. 
Gymnasium, laboratory, athletics. 

Ropert L. Preston, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and Day 
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Important Announcement 


Gleason’s Greek Primer 


$1.00 
By CLARENCE W. GLEASON, A.M. (Harvard) 


of the Roxbury Latin School. 





This book can be completed in less than a 
school ge The verb is developed slowly and 
age with the second aorist to the fore. 

number of lessons is great and gives 
Ri practice on verb forms. ‘The infinitive 
and participle and indirect d rse are 
treated at len h. Three lessons are devoted 
entirely to reek uivalents of common 
Latin constructions. he seeing 
in and following the lessons are in 
arouse the beginner's interest . Greek litera- 
‘ture, and for that end are taken from as 
varied sources as possible. To facilitate the 
acquisition of a permanent vocabulary, both 
Greek and English vocabularies contain ref. 
erences to the lesson vocabulary where the 
words first occur. The sentences to be ren- 
dered into Greek are cut down to the mixi- 
mum. 








pamphlet, with full-page illustrat'’ns,sent free 
Dr. G. R. WHITE,* Principal, Wellesley Hitt, Mass. 
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Mich. ae Chicago; 525 Sti A. yy Los Angeles; 
Hyde BI'ck, Spokane; 420 Parrot Bidg., San Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools 
of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. 
HaBLaN P. Frencu, Proprietor. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency. 
Teachers—Schools—Tut ors—Governess—Prope 
‘a. s‘? spe Joun C. Rockwk&L1, Mgr., 8 E. prah 
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A GENTLEMAN Fi education and re- 
finement, 40 years of born in France, but 
living since childhood in England, finding himself in 
straitened circumstances, wishes employment as per 
vate secretary or travelling companion. it referen 

a gee ctwentes. Address Dz C., care of the Nation, 


AN did mag TION Pa S Private 

ya age woman of good education 

_ cerry rraining’ "Good steno sesy od bg age 
Nation office. 
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leading critic of art and archi- 
tecture in the country. 


The Baker & Taylor C0,,"toerven 
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arvard Univers: ersity; Grorce Lyman 
TREDGR, Professor of English in Hurvare 
versity; A. A. Howarp, Professor of Latin in 
Harvard Univermty and Sanjanse L. D'Ooex, 
Professor of Latin in the Michi; State Normal 
College. List price, $1.20; Mailing price, $1.30. 
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Francisco Atlanta Dallas. Columbus 
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“For good work, 


quick work, easy 
work, and all kinds 


of work, give me the 


, 


Remington,’ 
says the expe- 


rienced operator. 


Remington 
Typewriter 
Company 


327 Broadway, N.Y. 


LEMCKESBUECHNER 


American & Foreign Books 
College & School Text-Books 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Just Published: 
CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF 
SPANISH LITERATURE, 10 cents. 


Previously Published: 
Catalogue Raisonné of GERMAN 
Literature, 10 cents; and of FRENCH 
Literature, 10 cents. 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Branch Store at Columbia University, New York 























John Bull in France; 


or French as it is Spoken. By Leon Deis 
M.A , Instructor in French to Royal Naval 
— in H. M. 8. “ Britannia.” Cloth, 50 
cen 


This isa book of real conversations, that is 
of conversations such as may, and do actually, 
a iu everyday life, especially between tray- 

ers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (American Branch) 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 


Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle Cooper, Dick- 
ens, Dumas, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon, Guizot, Haw- 
thorne, Hugo, Irving, Poe, Reade, Ruskin, Scott, 
Smollett, Thackeray, Tolstol. 


Send for Descriptive Booklet, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & 6O., New York 


for our FREB “ Test in Pronunciation.” 
oe Sutin ©O., Pubs. Springfield, Mass. 








-NEW VOLUME JUST COMMENCING. 


Number One Now Ready. 


Price 60c. per Number, net. Annual Subscriptions, $2.50, post free. 


THE 


NIBBERT JOURNAL 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy. 





THE OCTOBER ISSUE CONTAINS CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 
Dr. EDWARD CAIRD. 


St. Paul and the Idea of Evolution. 
Prof. STOUT. 
Myers on Human Personality. 


Prof. HENRY JONES. 
The Present Attitude of Reflective Thought Towards Religion. 


CANON CHEYNE. 
Babylon and the Bible. 


The Rev. C. E. BEEBY, 
The Miraculous Birth of Our Lord. 


Also from 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 
Dr. Sanday 

Rev. Father Tauton 
Prof. Lewis Campbell 
*‘¢ Romanus’’ 


Prof. Bernard Bosanquet 
Cc. G. Montefiore 

The Rey. Arnold Pinchard 
Dr. Allan Menzies 
Vernon Bartlet 


and others. 


A Prospectus containing Full List of Editorial Announcements post free upon 
application. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, England 


THE NATION 


Was established in 1865 as a weekly review of literature, science, 
art, and politics, and its editorial management has been unchanged 
from the first. It is conducted in a spirit of complete independence. 
The list of contributors includes most of the leading names in litera- 
ture, science, art, philosophy and law at home, and many of correspond- 
ing eminence abroad. Tue Nation presents a complete and accurate 
record of the world’s current history, with impartial comment on 
questions which would occupy the attention of intelligent men. To 
the scholar, the student, the thinker, and to all protessional men it 
is confidently recommended as an aid to sound thinking. 

Subscription, $3.00 a year, post-paid. Shorter time at a pro- 
portionate rate. 


Publication Office, 206-210 Broadway, New York 
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ANNAH LOGAN’S COURTSHIP, a new companion volume to 
Sally Wister’s Journal, gives a romance of Colonial Pennsyl- 
vania a generation before the Revolution. Most of the story 
comes direct from the diary of John Smith, who wooed and 
(for this romance ends as all good romances should ) ultimately 

matried Hannah. John was an ardent wooer, but even in the crisis 

of his suit he had other interests,—social, religious, commercial, 
political, agricultural,—which make his diary extremely interesting 
and valuable outside of the romantic element. He moved in the 
social circle which comprised the Quaker governing element of 
his day, and the Pembertons, Norrises, Morrises, Sculls, Logans, 

Evanses, Shippens, Robertses, and many other elect Quakers, flock 

thickly in his pages. His wooing, not perfectly plain even as con- 

cerns Hannah, was complicated by James Logan’s opposition and by 
scheming relatives into as pretty a situation as Fate could devise. 








Strictly historical. Thoroughly edited by ALBERT COOK MYERS, 
and profusely illustrated. Cloth, $2.00. Ready about November z2oth. 








New Lovers for Sally Wister 


T would doubtless have been marvelous in the eyes of Sally 
Wister, stiff little patriot as she was, albeit Quaker, could 
she have foreseen her personal conquests in Britain. Last 
May the ‘“‘Athenzum,’’ reviewing her Journal, said, ‘‘We 
profess ourselves her devoted servants.’”” Now comes the 

“Academy,” the other great pillar of British literature, and says: 

‘One may without impropriety fall in love with a maiden who 

has ‘lain for a century dead,’ and we make no doubt that Sally 

Wister will have scores of lovers. . . . It is Sally Wister herself 

who gives the charm to the Journal, for no one else has seen this 

corner of a great couflict through her clear, sweet eyes.”’ 
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Edited by ALBERT COOK MYERS. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, $2.00. 
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Ghe Independence of the South 


e e 
American Republics 
A STUDY IN RECOGNITION AND FOREIGN POLICY 
By FREDERIC L. PAXSON. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


Mr. Paxson has done one signal service in bringing out the fact 
that, even more completely than has been surmised, John Quincy 
Adams was the real head of the Monroe Administration, and was the 
real power behind the throne as regards the Monroe Doctrine. Fur- 
thermore, the author shows that the Monroe Doctrine itself was in 
process of formation for many years before it was enunciated in 1823. 
Finally, the present study throws new light upon the rivalry between 
John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay. Thus we have a work which 
will attract the immediate attention of every student of American his- 
tory, and the attention will be well repaid.— The Outlook, August 29, 
1903. 


_ This little book, which reviews comprehensively and brilliantly, 
but somewhat briefly, the inception and culmination of the revolts of 
the Spanish colonies in the Southern continent, is especially timely to- 
day, when the final extinction of Spanish colonial rule is so fresh in the 
minds of the people of the world. Not only is this phase of: this dis- 
cussion of interest and value, but so also is that which considers the 
question of American foreign policy, as applied to the recognition of 
Spain’s revolted colonies. To obtain his material for this discussion the 
author has searched the archives of the British Foreign Office, and of 
the American Department of State, as well as the papers of the Adams 
family of Massachusetts, to which last-named archives access has been 
granted by Mr. Charles Francis Adams. It was during the incum- 
bency of John Quincy Adams of the office of Secretary of State that the 
greater portion of these delicate questions were settled.— Boston Trans- 
cript, September 2, 1903, 





FERRIS @ LEACH, Publishers, PHILADELPHIA 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 








Ghe Works of John Ruskin. 


“LIBRARY EDITION.” 


EDITED, WITH ADDITIONS, FROM THB ORIGINAL MANUSORIPTS, 


dn about 32 Volumes, issued in Chronological Order. 
Not sold separately. Large medium 8vo. Cloth, per vol., net, $7.00. 


The Edition for Sale throughout the World is limited to 
2,000 Copies. 


Illustrations and some Previously Unpublished Plates. 


Each Volume contains a Preface giving a Biographical and Bibllo- 
greenest Account of the several Works, together with Selections from 
he Author's Diaries and Correspondence relating to them. 


A Spectat Prospecrus, showing specimen page, paper, and size of the 
volume will be sent to any address upon request. 


Ghe Works of John Ruskin 


With Special Introductions by Caaries Exior Norton. With numerous 


Net $37.50. 
advisers regarded as the essential and permanent part of his writings. 


be had on application. 








By E,T. COOK and ALEXAN DER WEDDERBURN As Applied under American Conditions. By ALBert Busane.t Ha Rt, 


more veranbie than anything that has yet been yess upon the practical 
workings of the government. It isecholarly within its scope, but it is by no 
means technical or obscure.”—Gunton’s Magasine, N. Y. C. 


have ready access to the essential facts of geeremens in this country. It is 


All Mr. Ruskin’s Published Works will be Reprinted, with all the Original | rendered the ee een we Speen Wer 


The New York Times. 


be peice uc 
and is written io a style singularly attractive. We recommend it heart ly 
The Dial, Chicago. 


umes nt intervals of about month’ “Howes by the other vor) Fina neial History of the United States 


By DAVIS R. DEWEY, Professor of Economics and Statistics in the 


ae ‘ ‘ e book is 
excellent. Scholarship and insight have gone {ato it. No careful student of 
“BRANTWOOD EDITION.” American history can iftord to siaioct it Nation, N.Y. 


illustrations. 22 volumes. C . Unit . | torical afm in view, uu 
98 FOUR CVG, UEHOTES COM, OO 2p tion to American history. There is throughout evidence of a fine and rigorous 


sense of proportion, 
i of the United States from the inning of our national life, have been clear! 
This edition was intended to include what Mr. Ruskin and his literary pen ee be ng 


The introductions by Mr, Charles Eliot Norton can be had only in this =~ ee by veri th 
edition. The volumesaresold separately and their respective prices can poe shee A. oe for ie 4 ay Po Bagg nother documents. 
. + 4 Chicago Tyibune. 





Fmerican Citizen Series 


NEW VOLUMES. 
Actual Government; 







LL.D., Professor of History in Harvard University. Crown 8vo, 644 
pages, with Maps, Diagrams, Bibliographies, and Illustrations. $2.00 


“For purposes of reference and practical use this book will be found far 








“.. . It wiil take a high place as a work of reference with all who wish to 






dex and an ample bibliography.”— 







* Seems to us to fulfil its purpose better than ony ener existing treatise. 
It is a well-balanced tion, with its facts brought Siva. date, 








Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Secretary of the American 
Statistical Association; author of “Study of Statistics,” * ss 
larity of Employment,” etc. With Diagrams and Bibliograp! 
Crown 8vo, pages. $2.00. 


“ Anadmirable sense of proportion is everywhere in evidence, and gives 
. a&unity which works of the sort too frequently lack 








‘This is a successful kk. The author has had a distinct and specific his- 
attained it. The resultis a valuable contribu- 





in other words, the materiais as to the financial history 











whole constitutes a highly instructive line of h 
The value of the book for students and other readers is ly 
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93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1903, 
The Week. 

Cuban reciprocity, to consider which 
the President has now summoned Con- 
gress, stands to-day in a position differ- 
ent from that it occupied when first 
urged. The appeal of a prostrate people 
and an imperilled industry does not now 
come with the old force. By her re- 
markable recuperative power, and with 
admirable patience and fortitude, Cuba 
has, thanks partly to a rise in the world’s 
price of sugar, surmounted the fear of 
impoverishment. A cry of rescue can no 
longer be raised. Our solemn promise 
to the Cubans remains—though about 
two years overdue. Doubtless the un- 
compromising protectionists will be 
ready to break it for two years more. 
But the whole matter should now be 
approached in a reasonable and practical 
spirit. Cuba has as much to give as 
she asks us to grant. Her knocking at 
the tariff door is but one of many indi- 
cations that the time has come for this 
country to fling it open, so that commerce 
may go out as well as come in. Facili- 
tating trade with Cuba is only the first, 
though most urgent, step to be taken in 
removing the fetiers that hamper our 
exporters in so many parts of the world. 
Uncle Sam will soon have to look over 
his garden wall and see what the chances 
are for doing business outside. Cuban 
reciprocity should be promptly followed 
up by Argentine reciprocity and Cana- 
dian reciprocity. Upon the present un- 
happiness of our Northern neighbors 
a proposal to engage in mutually advan- 
tageous trade would fall most soothingly. 











When we annexed Hawaii and later 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, our 
cocksure Imperialists everywhere wel- 
comed their inclusion within our terri- 
tory as being so many strong outposts in 
the national defence. Hawaii was to ward 
off the fleets of Japan from San Fran- 
cisco, just as Porto Rico was in some 
mysterious way to defend us from at- 
tacks by way of the South. The Philip- 
pines, too, were to be a great source of 
military strength to us. Everybody ad- 
mitted this except a few warped anti- 
Imperialists and “Little Americans,” 
who took the ground that such terri- 
torial outposts would necessitate great 
fleets and vastly expensive fortifications 
for defence. Their point of view is now 


fully confirmed by the Chief of Engin- 


eers, Gen. George L. Gillespie, in his 
newly published annual report. There 
are, he says, not only harbors in the 
Philippines, in Hawaii, in Porto Rico, 
and the new naval stations in Cuba to 
be fortified, but we must spend millions 





upon Guam, upon our Samoan island, 
and upon the many coaling stations, 
large and small, which we have been 
gradually establishing all over the world. 
As a small beginning, Gen. Gillespie asks 
only two and one-half millions of dol- 
lars for insular defences in addition to 
eight millions for our home defences. 
For the apportionment of the millions 
to be squandered in this way upon our 
insular possessions he desires a general 
board similar to the Endicott Board, in 
following the recommendations of which 
we have already spent hundreds of mil- 
lions at home. Among all foolish and 
wanton methods of wasting public money 
which have yet been devised, this for- 
tifying of harbors we do not need seems 
to us preéminent. 





A fixed par of exchange between goid 
and silver-using countries would obvi- 
ously be of enormous benefit to the 
world. Efforts to secure it have been 
discussed time out of mind, but the task 
remains one of the future. How far the 
suggestions of the Commission appoint- 
ed early this year by the President of 
the United States to consider this ques- 
tion are of practical importance, is a de- 
batable point; but the Commission has at 
least framed an interesting hypothesis 
The violent fluctuations of silver in re- 
cent years have had a demoralizing effect 
on the finances of such countries as Mex- 
ico and China, and it was at the instiga- 
tion of these two Powers that an Amer- 
ican Commission spent the summer in 
Europe in consultation with the leading 
Governments over the possibility of es- 
tablishing by joint action a fixed par of 
exchange between the East and the West. 
Its report is now made public, and some 
misconception regarding the character 
of its mission has been cleared away. 
There has been a pretty general fear that 
the Commission was trying “to do some- 
thing for silver,” but it appears conclu- 
sively that its main purpose is to es- 
tablish a gold standard for the remain- 
ing silver-using countries. It recognizes, 
as every one acquainted with the East 
must, that while such a standard is per- 
haps feasible, a gold currency is not at 
present. Hence a silver coinage for Gov- 
ernment account at a ratio of 32 to 1 is 
recommended, to be kept at par by gold 
credits in the leading financial centres 
of the world, against which exchange can 
be sold. 


The arguments by which the Commis- 
sion backs up its project are sound in 
the main. Its reasons for selecting a 
ratio of 32 to 1 have some weight; and 
its views regarding the effect upon the 
price of silver of greater regularity in 
the purchase of such amounts as are 





needed for coinage purposes, are entitled 
to consideration. But when everything 
has been urged as to the desirability of 
a fixed par of exchange, the practicabil- 
ity of the scheme outlined in behalf of 
a gold standard for China and other sil- 
ver-using countries remains extremely 
doubtful. The most that can be said is 
that a highly important international 
problem has been discussed in an intelli- 
gent manner by three gentlemen of 
sound economic attainments, The success 
of their measure depends upon too many 
contingencies. To say nothing of unfore- 
seen economic factors, there are many 
political and other considerations to be 
kept in mind. The attainment of the 
Commission’s end must depend largely 
on the attitude of the Viceroys, and this 
might suggest that “graft” is quite like- 
ly to play a part in settling the question 
The ultra-conservatism of the Chinese 
people is, of course, a matter of consid- 
erable importance. Furthermore, can it 
be assumed that, when it comes to the 
point, the Imperial Government of China 
will consent to the large measure of for- 
eign control of its finances that the pres- 
ent scheme contemplates? Here the re 
port is vagueness itself. It is compla- 
cent over a general “approval of the 
principle” by those who will take no step 
to put it into execution; and has com- 
fortable hopes of what China may be in- 
duced to do; but to actual progress the 
Commission is not able to point. 


The first attempt at enforcing the 
anti-anarchist act passed after the as- 
sassination of President McKinley is 
alarming to all who hold to American 
ideals of personal liberty. On Friday 
night Secretary Cortelyou’s United States 
marshals broke into a meeting and ar- 
rested John Turner as “an avowed an- 
archist.” Unquestionably the Govern- 
ment means to deport him—a logical act 
under an absurd law. Turner has made 
no incendiary utterance in this country; 
he has not, in the words of the law, “ad- 
vocated the overthrow by force or vio- 
lence’ of any organized governmen.. 
When he preaches the gospel of anarchy 
among us it would be time to deport 
him. To proscribe him because he may 
have written or talked elsewhere against 
constituted authority may be legal; it 
certainly is repugnant to American 
ideals. In Portland, Oregon, United 
States District Judge Bellinger has re- 
buked a similar arbitrary action of Sec- 
retary Cortelyou’s. The case was that 
of two French women, imported, it is 
alleged, for immoral purposes who were 
arrested and detained for a month with- 
out trial or hearing. Very properly 
Judge Bellinger ruled that Secretary 
Cortelyou is “guilty of exceeding his 
authority and of introducing tyrannical 
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methods of deportation.” Put beside 
these two cases the harrying of suspected 
Chinamen in Boston by the Department 
of Commerce, and it will be evident that 
that newly organized authority is exer- 
cising a mischievous activity. At least, 
these doubtful arrests of Secretary Cor- 
telyou have served to show the absurdity 
of a hastily framed act which attempts 
to exclude immigrants for immorality 
and for political heresy without legal 
evidence of either disqualification. 





That enterprising army contractor, 
Congressman Lucius N. Littauer, has 
now read the full text of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox’s decision in his case. The 
kernel of the document is in the last 
sentence. After saying that an affirma- 
tive opinion could not be followed by a 
vindication of the law, on account of the 
statute of limitations, Mr. Knox adds: “A 
negative one might be regarded as an 
affirmance of the validity and propriety 
of methods of dealing with the Govern- 
ment in cases where, after all, the form 
of the transaction is not to be so much 
considered as its substance.” In short, 
Mr. Knox feels that the real question is 
not whether, in furnishing gloves 
through E. R. Lyon, Mr. Littauer suc- 
cessfully evaded legal technicalities, but 
whether he did not practically violate 
the statute forbidding Congressmen an 
interest in army contracts. On this point 
there can be no doubt. The published 
correspondence between Mr. Littauer and 
Mr. Lyon proves that the former was 
the real principal, the latter a go-between 
—a mere name. Mr. Littauer, then, 
though he escapes legal penalties, can- 
not escape the moral. Henceforth, he 
must be known as a man who tried to 
sneak round a salutary law against cor- 
ruption and was caught—a few weeks too 
late. 


Care in the choice of a father is no- 
where more advisable than in the Fed- 
eral service. Young Mr. Quay, the cir- 
cumstances of whose resignation from 
the army are remembered though not 
recorded, had the foresight to choose 
a Pennsylvania Senator for his father, 
with the result of slipping as easily into 
a lucrative civil office as he had before 
dropped out of the army. How painful 
in comparison with this wjse choice is 
young Mr. Landvoigt’s selection of a 
mere postal officer, and how unfortunate 
for the unwisely chosen father! Land- 
voigt senior has been forced to resign— 
properly, we judge—because Landvoigt 
junior is engaged in the supply of regis- 
try books to the Post-Office, Now, since 
a man cannot help his occupation, there 
is all the more reason why he should be 
careful about his parentage. If young 
Landvoigt had had the sense to be Sen- 
ator Quay’s son, there is no reason to 
suppose that the Administration would 
have troubled either of them. Nobody 





criticises Senator Quay because his 
promising boy slips into a soft berth, but 
everybody condemns that impossible par- 
ent, Mr. Landvoigt, for letting his son do 
business with the Registry Department. 
All of which goes to prove the adage: 
Be sure you have the right father, and 
then go ahead. 





Senator Lodge’s Scribner article on 
the Senate consists of a kind and pa- 
tient explanation to the ignorant. The 
common notion that the Senate has 
grown great on usurped power, he shows 
to be an entire mistake; the fact being 
that the Senate has rather laid aside 
power than eagerly grasped at it. It 
might. for example, in the guise of “Con- 
stitutional adviser’ of the President, 
have insisted upon being present at Cab- 
inet meetings. So, too, it might have 
claimed the right to draft the great ap- 
rropriation bills, instead of simply be- 
devilling them. And the Massachusetts 
Senator painstakingly points out that 
the enlargement of the Senate's prestige 
has come about solely through the ex- 
alted wisdom and virtue of its mem- 
bers, who in this respect fully realize the 
brightest hopes of the framers of the 
Constitution. That the House cannot do 
better than sit in rapt wonder at the 
feet of such a Senate. is the fair infer- 
ence to be drawn from Mr. Lodge’s con- 
tention. That Senators should have all 
the patronage, he takes as a matter of 
course. How can the President “know” 
the appointees? Senators, of course, 
know, on the principle that the Lord 
knoweth them that are his. In Massa- 
chusetts, however, they do say that some 
of Lodge’s appointments cause the evil 
disposed to assert that Satan also knows 
his own, 





“Unparalleled outrages” upon the ne- 
groes in Rush County, Texas, are vouch- 
ed for by R. T. Milner, an ex-Speaker 
of the Texas House of Representatives, 
by Gen. Webster Flanagan and by the 
Henderson Times. Mr. Milner declares 
that the crimes were ‘“‘some of the most 
atrocious ever committed by white men 
in any country, in any age of which 
history gives any account.” The first 
offences were whippings. That example 
served as an excuse to “wreak ven- 
geance” upon innocent negroes. Final- 
ly, the lawlessness became “a furious 
passion to inflict upon harmless and 
helpless negroes punishment and death 
in a manner so horrible as to reflect the 
savagery of the barbarous and blood- 
thirsty ages of the long past.” Had a 
Northern editor insinuated that such 
things could occur in the South he would 
have been denounced as a slanderer and 
vilifier. Now that Southern men have 
cried out against this fresh example of 
Southern ill-treatment of the negro, we 
shall hope to see justice vindicated, if it 
takes all the power of the State of Texas. 





Devery did not explain on Friday how 
he made his own pile, but he did cast 2 
certain light on the various lucrative re- 
lations of the Tammany leader, Murphy. 
He very distinctly charges Murphy with 
the proprietorship of the Empire—that 
unspeakable dive in which the Crafts 
murder took place. Murphy, he says, 
forced the removal of the police officers 
who were stationed outside of that no- 
torious den. Finally, he said, ‘Charlie 
Murphy is the biggest grafter this town 
has ever seen. He has managed every- 
thing from a ladies’ baseball nine to a 
disorderly house.’ We commend this 
characterization, by a recognized author- 
ity, to certain fledgling statesmen who 
have been impressed by the sincerity of 
Mr. Murphy’s demeanor. Should Murphy 
object to his portrait as drawn by De- 
very, the courts are open. A suit Mur- 
phy vs. Devery is a thing to imagine 
with a shudder, but it might be illumi- 
nated by the invincible gayety of the ex- 
Chief, and it certainly’ would interest the 
District Attorney. 





The affidavit of Bernard Lynch, the 
saloonkeeper who perjured himself in 
order to save Parks, the blackmailer, 
contains one significant touch: “The 
persons [Samuel Parks, Henry Farley, 
and their lawyers] were in my private 
room drinking champagne.” This pic- 
ture of the simple and abstemious life 
of the walking delegate should appeal 
powerfully to the horny-handed house- 
smiths. The rank and file of the union 
were out of work and their families were 
in want; but Parks and Farley were able 
to sit in the back room of a saloon sip- 
ping costly wines. The question which 
their unhappy followers will naturally 
put is the same which the voters of New 
York put to Croker: ‘Where did you 
get it?” The answer is easy; Parks got 
it by holding up building contractors 
and real-estate owners. In one case his 
price is said to have been $50,000; but, 
as an Assemblyman once remarked of 
a-Tammany colleague now in Congress, 
“He is not particular; he will take any- 
thing he can lay his hands on, from 
$25 up.” Joseph Plenty, for instance, 
refused to be bled for more than $200. 
The story of ‘Plodding Parks, or the 
Road to Wealth’ should be “written up” 
and placed in every Sinday-school li- 
brary. It will teach the rising genera- 
tion that well-directed industry is the 
secret of success. By steady attention 
to business, by picking up unconsidered 
trifles of $25 here, $200 there, and $50,- 
000 elsewhere, a man may rise from the 
blackest slums until he can hold up his 
head and drink champagne with the 
proudest Trust promoter in Wall Street. 





To those who recall the beginnings of 
the Amalgamated Copper Company, the 
recent decision of the Montana court 
comes as a tremendous anti-climax, Early 
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in 1899 there were rumors of an im- 
pending copper combine with a billion- 
dollar capital; but if such an idea was 
actually entertained, it was speedily 
abandoned, and the present company 
was floated with a capital of $75 000,000. 
Every effort was made to prepare the 
minds of the public for magnificent de- 
velopments, and the bait was swallow- 
ed. Numerous intimations were spread 
abroad that the stock would speedily 
go to a dizzy figure, as high even as 200 
being predicted, and the credulous pub- 
lic rushed to “get in on the ground 
floor.” After the allotment of stock, the 
price was forced above par for a brief 
period, but eventually broke and went 
as low as 89% in 1900. Subsequently, 
the capital was increased to $150,000,000, 
and the market quotation was “jack- 
screwed” up to 130, affording the insid- 
ers an opportunity to unload prior to 
the reduction of the dividend in the fall 
of 1901, which sent the stock headlong 
to 60% in December. 





The losses were widespread and se- 
vere. The modus operandi of the Amal- 
gamated could no longer be hid. Inflat- 
ed prices had been paid for most of the 
constituent properties, but the great 
Boston and Montana Company had been 
secured at a price which seemed on its 
face to indicate ability to carry the rest 
of the “outfit.” The acquisition of the 
Parrot mine was also expected to con- 
tribute to this result. Meanwhile, liti- 
gation sprang up on all sides and for 
several years past the Amalgamated has 
been a powerful factor in Montana poli- 
tics, aiming. it has been openly charg- 
ed, to get control of the judiciary. Last 
week a lower court dispossessed the 
company of the Minnie Healy mine, a 
valuable property. More important still, 
it has rendered permanent the injunc- 
tion forbidding the payment of Parrot 
and Boston and Montana dividends to 
the Amalgamated, and has intimated 
that it may later appoint receivers for 
these two constituent companies. As a 
result, the Amalgamated has closed 
down all its Montana mines, smelters, 
and other properties, pending a decision 
by the Supreme Court. What is the real 
motive? Does the company hope, by 
rendering industrial conditions in Mon- 
tana chaotic, to coerce the Supreme 
Court? Or is the copper situation in 
such shape as to make it welcome this 
pretext for a shut-down? 





It is strangely perverted reasoning 
which leads the disappointed Canadians 
to complain that Lord Alverstone’s de- 
cision against them was not “judicial.” 
In fact. the Lord Chief Justice was the 
one member of the tribunal who was in 
& position to display the temper of a 
Judge. The rest were violent partisans. 
Our own Senator Lodge, we know. would 
not have been persuaded though one 





rose from the dead. His colleagues 
would likewise have said that they 
were open to conviction, but that they 
would like to see the man who could 
convince them. Of a similar mind were 
the Canadian arbitrators. Lord Alver- 
stone’s prepossessions, if he had any at 
all, must bave leaned to the Canadian 
side, but he was not absolutely com- 
mitted; and the very fact that the ar- 
gument in the case impelled him to de- 
cide as he did—against the British con- 
tention—would seem to be the highest 
and final proof of judicial-mindedness. 
His impartiality and conscientiousness 
appear as clear as did Mr. Justice Har- 
lan’s, when, in the Bering Sea Arbitra- 
tion, he voted against some of the Ameri- 
can positions. If Judge Bradley had 
gone against his party in the Electoral 
Commission, many things might have 
been said of him, but it would scarcely 
have been alleged that he had not acted 
as becometh a judge. 





The indefatigable President Harper 
proposes that the University of Chicago 
shall endow athletics and abolish gate 
receipts. If Dr. Harper can cut his 
way through the thicket of practical 
difficulties, he will make a notapie con- 
tribution to academic progress. College 
athletics would be far nearer their ideal 
condition if the games were free to un- 
dergraduates and alumni and their per- 
sonal friends, and were closed to the rest 
of the world. Our centre-rushes would 
then no longer be paraded through the 
newspapers as the most distinguished 
persons of their generation, the amount 
of money received by the teams might 
bear some fair proportion to the college 
receipts for tuition, and the expenditures 
for coaching, travelling, and dressing 
would be less extravagant. Of course, 
the money of the football team is not 
squandered on those “‘compotations, in- 
gurgitations, surfeitings, drunkennesses, 
and enormous and excessive commessa- 
tions” that so scandalized an ancient 
critic of university life; but to-day young 
men are reckless with thousands when 
they should be careful with hundreds. 
No marvel that they forget the proper 
place for athletics in a scheme of physi- 
cal and intellectual discipline. 





With the resignation of Signor Zanar- 
delli, Italian politics will fall into un- 
certainty. Weighted with years and 
overburdened by ever more exacting du- 
ties, the most attractive Prime Minister 
of recent times seeks honorable retire- 
ment. More than two years ago Zanar- 
delli carried into a compromise Cabinet, 
framed out of apparently incompatible 
elements, something of the moral enthu- 
siasm which survives apparently only in 
participators in the struggle for United 
Italy. He assumed control at a time 
when the bitter warfare between the So- 
clalists and the reactionary parties had, 





under a temporizing Premier, lapsed 
into hopeless sulkiness. Zanardel!i went 
cheerfully about a task of reconciliation 
that might have appalled the most hope- 
ful statesman. He held his uneasy So- 
cialist allies to support of necessary leg- 
islation, he placated disgusted moderates. 
If his constructive work in legislation 
was small, he renewed a right spirit in 
a demoralizing political order. His for- 
eign ministers brought to an end the 
old and foolish misunderstanding with 
France, and, without offence, loosened 
the bonds of the Triple Alliance. His 
Government acted fearlessly against the 
Camorra in Naples and the Mafia in Sicl- 
ly. All this was largely due to the in- 
spiring influence of Zanardelli’s brave 
and generous personality. Urgent re- 
forms remain for his successor to make— 
redistribution of taxation, relief of the 
chronic distress in the South. But all 
these things will be more possible be- 
cause Zanardelli mastered the anarchy 
ruling at Montecitorio, and called back 
Italian politics to something of the high 
seriousness of the Risorgimento. 





The reduction of the Bulgarian army 
to the peace status is probably the sig- 
nal for a general armistice in the Bal- 
kans. Winter is approaching, and it 
was understood that the revolutionary 
bands would suspend operat.ons with 
the first snow unless help came from 
outside. But the present revolt remains 
far more serious than the sporadic out- 
breaks of twenty years past. The bands 
will winter in the mountains, only send- 
ing home their weaker members. Mean- 
while great stores of rifles and ammunl- 
tion will be accumulated against the 
spring, when, failing radica! reforms, 
guerrilla warfare will begin again in 
more formidable guise. During the win- 
ter the agents of the Bulgar propaganda 
will work among all civilized nations. 
They should have little difficu'ty in 
arousing the sympathy of the Christian 
world for the Macedonian sufferers. Eng- 
land and France are already contribut- 
ing liberally to the relief of the home- 
less and famine-stricken population. 
Other nations, we believe, will not fall 
behind, while it is probable that many 
people will fee] that tne most effertive 
measure of relief is to contribute direct- 
ly to the revo'utionary chest. Such ac- 
tion would find justification in the hope- 
less nature of the Austro-Russian de- 
mands, even in their amended form. 
Hilmi Pasha, the organizer of the ter- 
rible drives in the vilayet of Monastir, 
is to remain Governor-General. Already 
the Porte is protesting against the sin- 
gle reform measure that promises sub- 
stantial amelioration—the appointment 
of tax assessors friendly to the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Sultan. Finally, 
Germany and Italy are cavilling at the 
very mild control which Austria and 
Russia are proposing to exercise in 
Macedonia. 
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THE “LABORER” IN FEDERAL OF- 
FICES. 

The Civil Service Commission’s de- 
mand upon the Treasury Department 
for the reinstatement of five employees 
of the Philadelphia Mint discharged for 
political reasons is not merely a revela- 
tion of gross abuses in that institution. 
It is a fresh warning to the President, 
and to all interested in the welfare of 
the public service, that it is time to 
close up the “laborer” loophole by which 
many unqualified persons obtain classi- 
fied positions without examinations, in 
direct violation of the law. What has 
been done in this respect in the Mint 
has been done in the Philadelphia Post- 
Office, and, it is believed, to a greater 
or less degree, in the New York Cus- 
tom House. The public will remember 
that the naval “historian,” Edgar Stan- 
ton Maclay, was carried on the rolls of 
the New York navy yard as a “laborer” 
until discharged for his criticisms of 
Schley, and that the now famous report 
of Mr. Tulloch gave numerous instances 
of “laborers,” some of whom held two 
positions, but most of whom toiled not, 
neither did they spin. 

The object-lesson afforded by the Phil- 
adelphia Mint cases is very plain. Mr. 
Francis P. Rodden had been employed 
for about eleven years as a “roller” in 
the classified service. He was faithful 
and efficient, but his place was “wanted” 
in the pursuance of a scheme by which 
the Mint’s classified employees were re- 
duced by thirty-eight persons, while the 
unclassified service was increased by 
forty-two. Mr. Rodden was notified that 
his dismissal was due to insubordina- 
tion, of which not the slightest proof 
was submitted; perhaps it was not 
deemed necessary to waste ink and pa- 
per on a Democrat. Instead of appoint- 
ing an employee from the classified list 
in his place, his work was assigned to 
two “laborers,” both Republicans. One 
of them was an “active political heeler 
in the Seventh Ward”; the other was 
the son of the foreman. Thus, in place 
of one obnoxious Democrat the Mint 
was served by a personal favorite and 
by a party worker, In the eyes of Super- 
intendent Landis, a valued Quay man, 
this was doubtless an extremely meri- 
torious act; at least he continued this 
policy by discharging four Democratic 
watchmen and employing six Republi- 
cans in their stead. From the point of 
view of a Quay or a Platt, Mr. Landis 
is certainly a wonderful public servant. 
No one but a political genius or a ma- 
gician could make five places become 
eight, and then fill them with the faith- 
ful in the very teeth of the silly civil-ser- 
vice reformers. 

But Mr. Landis cannot lay claim to 
real originality. The former postmas- 
ter of Philadelphia, Mr, Hicks, was re- 
moved because of his striking penchant 
for “laborers.” The work of the office 
seemed to increase over night, but with 





the demand there was always the supply. 
Mr. Hicks, too, had a very remarkable 
experience, not usually shared by large 
employers of labor, for he speedily found, 
if we may judge by his selections, that 


there were no unemployed Democrats in 


all the City of Brotherly Love. His suc- 
cessor, Postmaster Clayton McMichael, 
had the itch for laborers in only a little 
less virulent form. Within a year he had 
appointed forty-seven, thirty-seven of 
whom took the places of an equal num- 
ber of men left over from the Hicks era, 
who mysteriously disappeared from the 
service or were transferred. One of these 
MeMichael laborers was Charles S. Mor- 
gan, jr., who thus defined his arduous 
laborer’s duties: “Copying letters, open- 
ing letters, straightening up the desk, 
bringing messages from one part of the 
building to another; that is my idea of a 
laborer’s work, and I cash the checks 
when signed by the ‘Postmaster.” John 
S. Knowles, another laborer, the son of 
the Assistant Postmaster, earned $600 
by acting as messenger for the cashier’s 
division, and—surprising as it may seem 
—to the Assistant Postmaster. Edward 
J. Wynne bent his back and strained his 
muscles in the money-order division 
“casing’ money-order advices, for the 
sum of $700 a year. As his name indi- 
cates, he is a relative of the First Assis- 
tant Postmaster-General. 

The purpose of all this scheming and 
manceuvring is plain. These are the final 
efforts of the spoilsmen to “beat’”’ the 
civil-service rules. Driven from one en- 
trenchment to another, they are now in 
the last ditch. The one way in which 
they can oblige their political bosses and 
owners is to make a man a laborer and 
then give him clerical work. So flagrant 
had this abuse become in Washington a 
year or two ago that there were 810 la- 
borers found doing work to which no 
man is lawfully entitled until he has 
passed an examination and been appoint- 
ed from an eligible list. This was too 
much for President Roosevelt, and in 
July, 1902, he issued an order establish- 
ing labor boards and a registration sys- 
tem. The department heads are now 
compelled to appoint laborers from an 
eligible list, but the 800 who have sneak- 
ed into the service are to retain their 
present “classified” positions. A similar 
ruling has recently been made for the 
Philadelphia Post-Office in the hope of 
stopping the practices cited above. 

But this does not lessen the culpability 
of officials who, like the Superintendent 
of the Mint, have openly and avowedly 
ignored the eligible lists furnished by 
the Civil Service Commission and ap- 
pointed laborers instead of men who had 
passed their examinations. In the Mint, 
as Commissioner Cooley has just report- 
ed, the number of unclassified employees 
has increased out of all proportion to the 
amount of unclassified work, there hav- 
ing been a net increase since May 1, 
1902, of fifty-three unclassified employees 





and a decrease of thirty-seven holding 
classified offices. Naturally the Commis- 
sion insists that all these classified posi- 
tions now held by laborers should be de- 
clared vacant and refilled after an open 
competitive examination, and that there 
should be proper regulations for the em- 
ployment of laborers at the Mint. 

By an order of March 16 last, President 
Roosevelt provided for the extension of 
the labor registration system to Federal 
offices outside of Washington. Save in 
Philadelphia, nothing has yet been done 
to carry out this order. Collector Stran- 
ahan is reported to have opposed its in- 
troduction in this city very bitterly, and 
the spoilsmen at the head of the other 
Federal offices here and elsewhere look 
with equal disfavor upon the plan. The 
President should now see to it that the 
system is applied without loss of time. 
The Philadelphia situation should prove 
to him that only prompt action will pre- 
vent further scandals, and he already has 
enough on his hands. Incidentally, the 
Philadelphia experience should demon- 
strate the folly of expecting heads of 
great offices to look with favor upon the 
classified service until they themselves 
are believers in it, and in fixity of tenure 
in office, as against appointing polit:cal 
favorites to please a boss or with an eye 
to a local political situation. 





BUSINESS AND THE CURRENCY. 


Troubles in the money market always 
raise a hue and cry about the currency 
laws. The deep-seated tendency to at- 
tribute such a state of affairs as this 
country has been passing through for a 
year or more to a defective monetary 
system, springs from a variety of 
causes. For one thing, this is the tra- 
ditional way of explaining a financial 
dislocation. During a very large part 
of our history, the influence of unsound 
currency methods on the general finan- 
cial and industrial welfare was unmis- 
takable. This -was certainly the case 
down to the repeal of the Sherman law 
in 1893. But many of those who are now 
using the defective-currency argument 
to explain the collapse in Wall Street 
ignore the fact that our present cur- 
rency situation differs from previous 
ones in two particulars: first, such cir- 
culating media as we now possess are in 
no danger of directly inflicting loss on 
the trading public; and, second, the time 
has apparently forever passed when 
they can weaken the national credit. 
Our present currency bears no resem- 
blance to the inflated note issues of the 
State-bank days or to the silver issues 


that so greatly impaired the public cred- 


it prior to 1893. 

Another cause for the confusion that 
now exists regarding the relation of the 
currency to the business situation is a 
widespread inability to distinguish be- 
tween money and capital. The address 


of Comptroller Ridgely, on “The Busi- 
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ness Situation and the Currency,” be- 
fore the Bankers’ Convention, is there- 
fore timely. He maintains that the busi- 
pess situation is not largely attribut- 
able to currency, and that it is not to leg- 
islation that we should look for perma- 
nent relief. If we had had a better and 
more elastic currency system, and if the 
surplus revenues of the Government had 
not been taken out of circulation, there 
might not be so much fear of a stringent 
money market. But, on the other hand, 
if there had not been the most absolute 
confidence in the soundness of our cur- 
rency, the disturbances in the stock 
markets of the past two years would 
probably have spread much farther, and 
doubtless ended in a serious crisis, with 
severe industrial and commercial de- 
pression. Sound opinion will uphold the 
Comptroller in these ‘statements. But 
when he goes on to say that, “if there 
had not been a large surplus revenue 
and plenty of money in the United 
States Treasury, the Secretary might not 
have been able to render the assistance 
he had to the money market on several 
occasions, when he checked trouble due 
te causes entirely apart from all ques- 
tions of currency or governmental fin- 
ance,” he constructively throws his in- 
fluence in favor of excessive revenues 
for the purpose of enabling the Govern- 
ment to dominate the money market in 
the interest of general business—a spe- 
cies of paternalism that is not likely to 
obtain wide approval. 

But if there is any lack of agreement 
with Comptroller Ridgely on such points 
as this, it is speedily lost sight of in the 
endorsement which his remarks as a 
whole command. Without going into de- 
tails, he states concisely his view re- 
garding currency reform in the follow- 
ing language: “I am a thorough believer 
in currency reform, and agree with those 
who wish to see the greenbacks retired, 
the silver withdrawn down to the point 
which is practically subsidiary coinage 
or currency, leaving nothing in circula- 
tion but gold, as coin or certificates, 
and a real banknote circulation by gold 
reserves, with such regulations for issue 
and redemption that it would be a mat- 
ter of indifference to the banks whether 
their credits remained with them as de- 
posits or were circulating notes.” But 
we have a very different system in force, 
and it is the Comptroller's opinion that 
there is much to be said for the argu- 
ment that this is not the time for any 
very radical change. He states the phil- 
osophy of the present situation with a 
cogency that leaves nothing to be de- 
sired, saying: ‘There is no use to de- 
lude ourselves with the hope that legis- 
lation will help us out of the trouble due 
to over-expansion and speculation. We 
need all the reserve money we can get, 
but legislation will not produce it. We 
must wait for the accumulation of gold, 
the only real reserve money. It will be 
no real help to make a further large in- 





crease in banknote circulation, and no 
one would think of adding to the volume 
of the greenbacks. No legislation can 
change fixed capital to productive cap- 
ital. That is merely a question of time, 
and there is nothing to do but to wait 
for it.”” That is the situation reduced to 
briefest terms. Not more currency, but 
more capital, is what is needed to rectify 
the financial situation. 

No one will dissent now from Mr. 
Ridgely’s assertion that “our bank loans 
have been expanding too fast.’ In his 
statement of the causes which have pro- 
duced this result, he refers to many fac- 
tors which can hardly have escaped gen- 
eral observation, such as extravagant 
living, a great rise in prices, and a con- 
sequent necessity for larger volumes of 
credit for the conduct of business on the 
previous scale, with the vast amount of 
loanable capital that has gone into fixed 
improvements which are unproductive 
or are very slowly becoming productive. 
His allus‘ons to the speculation in farm- 
ing lands, however, throw light on a 
subject regarding which many well-in- 
formed people have possessed only a 
more or less vague knowledge; and of 
course he does not neglect to mention 
the part which has been played by the 
banks in fostering speculation. But, de- 
spite all these adverse influences, the 
Comptroller views the situation hopeful- 
ly. He keeps his eye on- the enormous 
development of the real resources of the 
country of late years, and remarks that 
our recently acquired prosperity “is not 
going to disappear or vanish in a day 
because of.a slump in stocks or the col- 
lapse of a few underwriting syndicates.” 
Yet the applause which he received was 
well-deserved when he told the assem- 
bled bankers that “‘the speculative at- 
tempts to discount the future and over- 
capitalize earning power have met with 
foreordained and inevitable failure.” 


TAMMANY'S MIXED ALLIES. 


Rather than be accused of a want of 
courtesy to its political opponents, the 
Citizens’ Union withdrew, the other day, 
a political banner which bore the words, 
“Every thief, gambler, and dive-keeper 
will vote for Tammany.” The same fact 
was then restated in a different form: 
“No thief, gambler, or dive-keeper will 
vote to elect Mayor Low.” The change 
in wording may or may not have salved 
the wounded sensibilities of Tammany 
Halli; but the truth of the original 


statement has not been altered thereby,’ 


or even questioned. Now, as during all 
its career of political crime, the closest 
friends, the warmest allies of Tammany 
Hall are found in the denizens of the 
“world of graft.” These it has cherish- 
ed, nurtured, and rewarded: defended 
when in trouble, and not infrequently 
admitted to its innermost councils. Its 
record shows that whenever the Hall has 
made its hypocritical pleas on behalf of 





the downtrodden poor, it has had in 
mind, not the dwellers in tenements, but 
those citizens whose chief dread under 
a reform administration is that of an 
enforced residence in Sing Sing. 
Concerning this alliance with crime 
and vice, so strenuously denied by Col. 
McClellan in 1901, but so plainly admit- 
ted by him in 1903, there can be no lan- 
guage too strong. More openly than 
ever before, Tammany is seeking to 
bind to itself the vulgar violators of the 
law. The elevator man who dec!ared the 
other day his intention of voting for 
Tammany because he had been promised 
his former position as steward of a pool- 
room in the event of Col. McClellan's 
election, is merely a type of a class to 
which Tammany appeals with irresisti- 
ble force. Unable to bring a single seri- 
ous charge against Mr. Low’s Adminis- 
tration, driven to national issues or to 
the wildest falsehoods in order to save 
themselves from total silence on the 
stump, Tammany’s leaders are now try- 
ing to purchase the city by wholesale 
promises of immunity from the legal 
punishment of public offences, 

The liquor dealers who would make 
sales in defiance of the statutes are daily 
assailing Mr. Low, positive that Col. 
McClellan’s election would mean a re 
lapse to the system of police blackmail 
and illegal sales. The gambling syndicate 
is worried only by its fear that, owing 
to Mr. Jerome, Tammany may not be 
able to “deliver the goods”’-—that is, 
the freedom of operation—it so glibly 
promises. The corrupt building contrac- 
tor is for Tammany, heart and soul, 
knowing full well that there will be no 
Perez M. Stewart to enforce the law 
without fear or favor if the city votes 
for the grafters. Even to the theatres, 
we are informed, the tip has gone forth 
that Col. McClellan's success will mean 
official forgetfu'ness of the laws forbid- 
ding standing in the aisles, and requir- 
ing other precautions in the interest of 
the public. 

There is not a single interest which 
would profit financially by a failure rig- 
idly to enforce the laws, to whose greed 
Tammany has not made its corrupting 
appeal. “Help us to the offices,”’ it cries, 
“and you may ask of us any favors you 
please’; and it dangles this bait at the 
yery moment that its subservient candi- 
date is suavely assuring his audiences 
that, if elected, he will give the city “an 
honest and a business Democratic admin- 
istration.”” With the best intentions in 
the world, so weak a man could never 
prevent his Tammany associates from 
carrying out the pledges made in their 
desperate search for votes. 

Upon the most dangerous class of 
those who would betray the city in order 
to make unlawful gains, Mayor Low 
touched in his most admirable speech in 
Cooper Union on Wednesday week. The 
abandoned and the outright criminals of 
a great city are ever in a smal! minority. 
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With their aid alone Tammany never has 
won and never could win. Their contri- 
butions to the campaign fund are rather 
in the form of promises to pay as soon 
as unleashed to prey upon the communi- 
ty. It is to the soulless corporations that 
Tammany looks primarily for its sinews 
of war. Therefore, when it is announced 
that “Tim” Sullivan, the man who 
“holds the bag’’ for Tammany this year, 
has visited the offices of the president 
of a great company, and that this same 
officer of a public-service corporation has 
called at Tammany headquarters, the 
public must not be blamed if it reads the 
news with suspicion and uneasiness. It 
cannot forget that as the city grows 
there are more and more valuable fran- 
chises to be awarded; that there are le- 
gal proceedings under foot by the pres- 


ent reform Administration to re- 
cover from traction companies mil- 
lions of dollars which have long 
been owing the city, but as_ to 


which proceedings slumbered during the 
Administration of Tammany’s Van 
Wyck. The public can but marvel that 
the president of any corporation doing 
business with the city should dare to 
call upon the Tammany leaders, what- 
ever his errand, for he must know that 
only a sinister interpretation of his visit 
would become current. 

The resounding applause that greeted 
Mr. Low’s references to the corporations 
which have paid blackmail to Tammany 
Hall, shows that his firm stand against 
corporate greed meets with the approval 
of every honest citizen. Not even Tam- 
many’s wildest fabricators have dared to 
intimate that the Mayor’s relations to 
corporations are not all they should have 
been. But in exposing the alliance of 
Tammany Hall and the unscrupulous 
corporation managers, he should not 
have shrunk from mentioning names. 
This, the most serious menace to the 
cause of good government, cannot be 
handled with kid gloves. The arch-trai- 
tors who pay over trust funds to an or- 
ganized band of pirates should be known, 
that the finger of scorn may be pointed 
at them, that their names may become 
bywords, and they themselves be ostra- 
cized in their social, if not in their busi- 
ness relations. Bereft of their secret aid, 
Tammany Hall would not have the 
slightest chance of success, 


THE “DECLINE” OF BRITISH IN- 
DUSTRY. 

The Duke of Devonshire’s description 
of the Blue Book, prepared in response 
to Mr. Balfour’s “inquiry,” as “a rear- 
rangement and consolidation of statis- 
tics” is strictly accurate. The work has 
reached this country, and, so far as it is 
possible to make any headway at all 
through the enormous mass of facts and 
figures which it presents, it appears to 
have no real bearing on the broad ques- 
tion of tariff policies. These innumera- 





ble charts and tables will undoubtedly 
be of great service in statistical study. 
Persons engaged in examining special 
aspects of the commerce of Great Britain 
—such as the course of the foreign 
trade in any one commodity or the de- 
velopment of the mercantile relations 
with any particular country—will find 
here a mine of information. But so far 
as the main purpose of the compilation 
is concerned, the details given are as 
valuable to one side of the present fiscal 
controversy in the United Kingdom as 
the other. The fact that between 1854 
and 1902 the total imports of the King- 
dom increased 248 per cent., as com- 
pared with a gain of only 186 per cent. 
in the total exports, proves nothing as 
regards the tariff policy of the nation. 
If a great deficiency in exports did not 
exist, the indication would be that Great 
Britain was losing money fast. The 
Board of Trade statisticians estimate 
the “normal” excess of imports at £160,- 
000,000 a year. But they also figure 
that this sum is more than offset by the 
net income of the nation’s carrying 
trade and the returns from foreign in- 
vestments. 

Nor can conclusions hostile to free 
trade be drawn from the fact that the 
percentage of exports of manufactured 
and partly manufactured articles to the 
principal protected countries and col- 
onies declined from 57 per cent. in 1850 
to 38 per cent, in 1902. Such a shrink- 
age was inevitable under any form of 
tariff. The countries indicated include 
the progressive nations of Europe and 
the United States, and it is not suppos- 
able, in view of the large increase in the 
volume of capital in the last half-cen- 
tury, that, tariff or no tariff, their re- 
sources should not have been enormous- 
ly developed. Artificial causes have not 


‘produced the great manufacturing indus- 


tries of the United States, Germany, and 
other European nations, but access to 
unlimited supplies of raw materials, a 
plethora of loanable funds, and intelli- 
gent and energetic populations. 

The advocates of protection have read 
into the trade returns a good deal that 
does not appear on their face, but there 
is abundant opportunity for the free- 
traders to do the same thing. The Cham- 
berlainites, for instance, would contend 
that the fact that the exports of manu- 
factured and partly manufactured arti- 
cles to Germany increased from £15,- 
950,000 in 1890 to only £16,442,000 in 
1902, indicates that Great Britain’s trade 
with that nation is menaced. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the exports increased to 
£20,761,000 in 1899, and were £19,839,- 
000 in 1900, in which year occurred a 
great financial crash in the Empire. The 
fact, therefore, that the exports were 
£16,442,000 in 1902 means absolutely 
nothing, except that in all probability 
the decline is the temporary effect of 
widespread industrial depression in the 
purchasing nation. 





Another noteworthy feature is the col- 
onial trade. The protectionists have 
been pointing to the increasing exports 
to the colonies as the salvation of Brit- 
ish manufactures, but it looks as if pos- 
sibly the mother country were building 
on a somewhat insecure foundation. The 
self-governing colonies took £52,211,000 
of manufactures from the United King- 
dom in 1902, against £35,516,000 in 
1890. But it should be noted that the 
exports to this class of colonies actual- 
ly decreased through a series of years 
to £27,597,000 in 1894. In 1896 they 
began to move upwards again, and in 
1902 attained the high figure recorded 
above. The decline in the early eighties 
can be ascribed partly to the financial 
crash in Australia at that period, but 
the increase in recent years may be at- 
tributed in considerable measure to the 
heavy borrowings of the colonies. The 
export movement to the colonies has, in 
short, such an artificial appearance as to 
deter one from attaching too much im- 
portance to it as a prop to British trade. 

Though it is true that the United King- 
dom’s exports of manufactures to the 
principal protected countries and colo- 
nies were only £87,062,000 in 1902, as 
compared with £94,504,000 in 1900, 
£101,696,000 in 1890, and £93,349,000 in 
1880, it is also a fact that its exports to 
all other countries and colonies were 
£140,538,000 in 1902, against £136,696,- 
000 in 1900, £127,104,000 in 1890, and 
£104,851,000 in 1880. If any conclusion 
at all can be drawn from these Blue Book 
figures, it is that natural causes are de- 
flecting Great Britain’s exports of man- 
ufactures in some measure from old cus- 
tomers to new. The figures relating to 
tin plate are worth a moment’s notice. 
The average annual exports of tin plate 
to the United States in 1887-90 (the four 
years preceding the McKinley law) were 
£4,278,667, from which amount they di- 
minished to £887,432 in 1902. But the 
exports to other markets rose in the 
same period from £1,403,974 to £3,445,- 
734, showing how far gains in one quar- 
ter may be relied upon to counteract 
losses in another. 

The astonishing thing is not that 
British trade with the principal pro- 
tected nations should have decreased 
so much, but that the shrinkage should 
have been no larger. In view of the tex- 
tile development of Germany and the 
United States in recent years, it is real- 
ly surprising to find the United King- 
dom actually increasing its exports of 
cotton manufactures to both between 
1890 and 1902—in the case of Germany 
from about £2,800,000 to £3,800,000, and 
in that of our own country from £2,800,- 
000 to £3,600,00. And in this connec- 
tion it is worth noting that the King- 
dom’s consumption of raw cotton in- 
creased from 6,900,000 cwts. in 1854 to 
16,700,000 cwts. in 1899 (the maximum 
figure). The consumption of raw wool 
was at its maximum in 1898, The pro- 
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duction of pig iron was at its height in | 
1899, and the consumption of this com- 
modity was at its greatest in the same 
year. In the face of such facts it is ab- 
surd to talk about Great Britain’s declin- 
ing industry. 





A PHILOSOPHICAL HISTORIAN, 


The most coherent and impressive 
portion of the late Mr. Lecky’s work is 
probably the ‘History of European Mor- 
als’; in bulk, his writings on the eigh- 
feenth century exceed all his studies in 
other fields. This already suggests the 
temper of the great historian that is 
gone. Mr. Lecky was a moralist in the 
éighteenth-century sense. In the tur- 
moil of our rapidly shifting civilization, 
he was distinctly the enl.ghtened man. 
He attained as early as his undergrad- 
uate years at Dublin that serenity and 
impartiality of spirit-which the Encyclo- 
pedists regarded as the most desirable 
possession, but hardly achieved. In oth- 
er respects, also, he was of the e‘gh- 
teenth century. Before that appalling 
mass of evidence which crushes the gen- 
eralizing spirit back to the journeyman 
work of heaping up facts, he remained 
unruffied. As a young man ‘he under- 
took ‘A History of European Morals’ 
with the cheerful curiosity of Bayle com- 
piling a Universal Dictionary. This 
poised and indomitable spirit, which he 
maintained in the face of constant in- 
validism, brings him perhaps nearer to 
Spencer than to any man of his time. It 
certainly removes him as far from the 
class of documented athletes of Free- 
man’s kind as it does from the eloquent 
special pleaders of the Gibbon-Macaulay- 
Carlyle dispensation. 

In the fearless mind which he brought 
to the great task of interpreting his- 
tory through philosophy, Mr. Lecky 
distinctly recalls Hume, Montesquieu, 
Adam Smith, Voltaire. His superior- 
ity in method and his essentially 
modern quality lay in a truer sense of 
the difficulties that invested his prob- 
lems. To read his books is to be in- 
structed in the complexity of historical 
causes. One feels that he has moved 
more cautiously and patiently among 
his facts than those soaring minds who 
were his constant admiration and study. 
You rarely surprise him in a dogmatism; 
were he not a most engaging writer, his 
kaleidoscopic exhibition of interplaying 
forces would merely confuse. As it is, 
it gives to a patient spectator a peculiar- 
ly exhilarating sense of a world-life that 
is always in flux, yet never out of order. 
Opinions will differ as to the value of 
Mr. Lecky’s studies in history and mor- 
als, but no criticism is likely to deny the 
abiding worth of their intention. To re- 
fuse to inject one’s personal passions 
into the analysis of the past, to de- 
cline in the interest of eloquence or pop- 
ularity to treat complicated affairs as 





simple, to be rigidly a logician and yet | 


frankly to admit the force of chance— 
those cases “in which a slight change 
in the disposition of circumstances, or 
in the action of individuals, would have 
altered the whole course of history”— 
this certainly is genuine title to dis- 
tinction in an age which is intolerant of 
all painful intellectual processes not im- 
mediately useful. : 
Possibly Mr. Lecky did not realize. 
how much of a pioneer and conservator 
he was. He pointed the way that his- 
torical science must take if it is to en- 
large the intelligence of those whom it 
professes to instruct; and he did this 
by keeping undimmed what we may call 
that intellectual courage which, for want 
of a better word, we name classic. In 
placid pursuit of his favorite studies 
he does not seem to have cared to im- 
press his own originality upon others. 
He lacked the sturdy and aggressive 
qualities, and hardly seems to have felt 
himself to be what he unquestionably 
was, the champion of an urgent cause. 
Except for the advertising proclivities 
of the age by which he inevitably profit- 
ed though disapproving, he might hara- 
ly have risen to international eminence. 
Indeed, it is likely that a large class 


of his readers take him rather for facts. 


and the amenity of his style than for 
those elaborate interpretations of fact 
which are his peculiar contributions t 
historical science. To a small group of 
dissidents he was a leader in the high- 
est sense, if hardly their personal chief, 
He’ was a kind of living evidence of the 
dominance of the mind, despite the 
greater tasks of assimilation constantly 
put upon it. And he seemed like the 
visible promise of a time when the bal- 
ance between accumulation of facts and 
their interpretation shall be again re- 
stored. 

Very likely, the merit of Mr. Lecky’s 
point of view will never be sufficiently 
recognized. His very dispassionateness 
and the calm flow of his style made Mr. 
Lecky almost as much a distinguished 
stranger in a world of strenuous schol- 
arship as he was, for a time, on the Gov- 
ernment benches at Westminster. His 
scrupulous fairness was an offence to 
the generality. English Whiggism is not 
so dead that it likes to be told that the 
Revolution of 1688 was “a movement es- 
sentially aristocratic,” in which about 
the only popular element was “that 
hatred of foreigners which is so deeply 
rooted in the English mind, ... and 
has played a part that can hardly be ex- 
aggerated in English history.” Nor has 
the average Englishman or American 
reached that philosophic detachment 
from which he can survey the American 
Revolution as a mere by-current in the 
mounting tide of Liberalism. But an age 
that loves pluck and paradox should 
at least honor the ‘memory of the 
invalid who delineated ‘The Map of 
Life’ while propped on his elbows on a 
couch, ' 





Correspondence. 


CONGRESSIONAL POWER OF INCORPO- 
RATION. 


To THe EpITorR or THE NATION: 


Str: Commenting, on the 15th instant, upon 
Judge Grosscup's opinion that the Trust 
question may be controlled by a national 
law of incorporation, you credit him with 
originality in so far as he asserts that such 
a law would be Constitutional, and, continu- 
ing, say, “The power of incorporation was 
never in dispute in the Constitutional Con- 
vention.” 

But the question of granting the general 
power of incorporation to the Congress was 
directly before the Convention. On July 
26, when that body had proceeded so far as 
to be agreed upon a Constitution, but not 
in detail, the proceedings were unanimously 
referred to a Committee of Detail “to pre- 
pare and report the Constitution.”” On Au- 
gust 6 the committee reported, and, among 
the other powers granted to “the Legisla- 
ture of the United States,” was that ‘To 
regulate commerce among the several 
States.” 

In considering the report of the Committee 
of Detail, each clause of the Constitution 
as reported was discussed, adopted, amend- 
ed, or rejected. Mr. Madison thought the 
powers of the General Legisiatare too lim- 
ited, and proposed among others to be 
granted that it be given power “To grant 
charters of corporations in cases where the 
public good may require them and the au- 
thority of a single State may be incom- 
petent.”” Mr. Pinkney proposed the general 
power “To grant charters of incorpora- 
tion.”” When it was proposed to add this 
power, the clause to regulate commerce 
among the States had been unanimously 
agreed to. 

In the reports of the proceedings of the 
convention the proposed amendments offered 
by both Madison and Pinkney seem to have 
been lost sight of until the entire insta. 
ment had gotten into the hands of the Com- 
mittee of Style; and, on receiving the re- 
port of that committee, Mr. Madison again 
made an effort to have added to the powers 
of Congress that of granting charters of cor- 
porations. The motion was so modified as 
to limit the power to granting charters 
for canals, and, being submitted, was 
lost by the vote of eight States against 
three for it. 

Mr. Wilson of Pennsylvania, if not the 
ablest, always conceded one of the ableat, 
lawyers of the Convention, while favoring 
the grant of the power as proposed by Madi- 
son, yet thought that as to mercantile cor- 
porations the power was already included in 
the power to regulate commerce. (See Jour- 
nal of Constitutional Convention kept by 
James Madison, Scott’s edition, Vol. Il., 649, 
725; Documentary History of the Consatitu- 
tion of U. 8. A., Vol. IIL, 555, 744, 745.) 

I have not seen the comments to which 
you refer, but it would seem that Judge 
Grosscup has overlooked the best of testi- 
mony for bis claim that Congress has its 
authority in the Conatitution for the solu- 
tion of the Trust problem by a national law 
of incorporation for those engaged in inter- 
state commerce. The idea is contemporary 
with that instrument itself. 

GEORGE ROBERTSON. 

MeExtrco, Missovnt, October 19, 19038. 
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Notes. 


Selections from the marginal notes on 
Linnzus’s ‘Systema Nature’ pencilled by 
the poet Gray, and from his designs of in- 
sects and birds in the same work (now, by 
way of Ruskin, in the possession of Prof. 
Charles Eliot Norton), are to compose a 
book of some 80 pages, edited by Mr. Nor- 
ton, and published in a limited edition by 
Charles E. Goodspeed, Boston. 

‘Ruskin Relics,’ supplementary reminis- 
cences, by W. G. Collingwood, with draw- 
ings; and ‘Minute Marvels of Nature,’ by 
John J, Ward, are in preparation by Thom.- 
as Y. Crowell & Co. 

An illustrated stage edition of ‘Everyman’ 
is promised by J. F. Taylor & Co. of this 
city. 

The “Puritan Edition’’ of Bunyan’s ‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ already announced will be 
marketed in this country by Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 

Forthcoming from McClure, Phillips & Co. 
are ‘The Lyceum and Henry Irving,’ by Aus- 
tin Brereton; ‘Man’s Place in the Universe,’ 
by Alfred Russel Wallace; ‘Great Masters,’ 
by John La Farge, illustrated; and, next 
season, Mrs. Constance Garnett’s transla- 
tion of Tolstoy’s ‘War and Peace.’ 

J. B. Lippincott Co, announce ‘A History 
of Theatrical Art in Ancient and Modern 
Times,’ by the Danish actor, Karl Mant- 
zius, im two volumes, with an introduction 
by William Archer; and ‘Recollections and 
Impressions of James A. McNeill Whistler,’ 
by Arthur Jerome Eddy. Also, ‘The Me- 
chanical Engineer’s Reference Book,’ by 
Henry H. Suplee. 

‘The History of the World’s Painters,’ by 
James William Pattison, is in the press of 
Herbert 8S. Stone & Co., Chicago. 

The Eureka Publishing Co., Columbus, O., 
announces ‘The Race Problem Unmasked,’ 
by Everett James Waring, LL.B., A.M., of 
the Ohio bar, ‘‘the first colored attorney to 
argue in the United States Supreme Court, 
and the only colored man who ever sat on 
the bench in the State of Ohio.” 

Henry Frowde is to publish for Prof. J. 
F, Bingham of Hartford a collection of 
noteworthy passages in prose and verse 
from the most eminent Italians from the 
thirteenth to the present century. It will 
make a quarto of more than a thousand 
pages, containing concise biographies, a 
characterization of the several pe-iods of 
Italian literary development, and appendices 

the whole in Italian. 

Db. Appleton & Co. will be the American 
publishers of Wilfrid Meyneli’s ‘Disraeli: 
An Unconventional Biography,’ with abun- 
dant illustrations, 

A. Wessels Co, are to be the American 
publishers of J. A. Hammerton'’s omnium- 
gatherum ‘Stevensoniana.’ 

Macmillan Co. have nearly ready ‘The 
Mother of Washington, and her Times,’ by 
Mis. Roger A, Pryor. 

A new and enlarged edition of Prof. Hen- 
ry A, Beers’s ‘The Ways of Yale in the Con- 
sulship of Plancus’ (Henry Holt & Co.) is 
attractive enough to commend itself to Yale 
men, if any such there be, who have been 
heretofore ignorant of the merits of this 
entertaining miscellany, 

The ‘Guide to Siena, History and Art,’ by 
William Heywood and Lucy Olcott, which we 
had the pleasure of reviewing most favor- 








ably some months ago, is now published 
with the imprint of Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 
London. 

A little more than eighteen months ago 
we briefly characterized theillustrated quar- 
to volume of Michael Myers Shoemaker, 
‘Palaces, Prisons, and Resting-Places of 
Mary, Queen of Scots,’ from the London edl- 
tion. The work has now been placed in the 
hands of G. P. Putnam’s Sons for American 
disposal. 

The inexpensive “Fireside Edition’ of 
Dickens’s Works (London: Chapman & 
Hall; New York: H. Frowde) progresses 
apace with ‘Master Humphrey’s Clock,’ 
‘Bleak House,’ ‘Little Dorrit,’ ‘Our Mu- 
tual Friend,’ ‘Great Expectations,’ ‘The Un- 
commercial Traveller,’ and ‘Christmas 
Stories.’ In this group of volumes we take 
leave of Cattermole and Phiz, and make 
acquaintance with a younger set of de- 
signers, like Marcus Stone and Harry Fur- 
niss, partly working in line and partly in 
wash; so that the chronology of the later 
products stands clearly revealed in the il- 
lustrations. The parallel Dent-Macmillan 
issue of Thackeray, edited by Walter Jer- 
rold, likewise adds ‘Catherine,’ ‘Round- 
about Papers,’ and ‘Christmas,’ which all 
have a common bond in Mr. C. E. Brock’s 
clever sketches, some in red chalk, but 
mostly pen-drawn, while a few of Thack- 
eray’s own designs appear in the ‘Christ- 
mas’ volume, and there is an interesting 
frontispiece portrait of the author, after 
Leonard T, Poyet, in the ‘Roundabout.’ 

A third rapidly mounting series in re- 
vival is the pretty wine-colored issue of 
which Messrs. Appleton are the American 
publishers. and which we have already de- 
scribed in connection with ‘Dr. Syntax.’ A 
companion poetical work of Combe’s, ‘The 
Dance of Life,’ with illustrations after 
Thomas Rowlandson’s colored engravings, 
is now obtainable; and Rowlandson’s work 
is again reproduced in the ‘Vicar of Wake- 
field.” John Leech, on the other hand, 
appears in Surtees’s ‘Handley Cross,’ in 
black and white and in color (the latter 
very dainty); and the same sporting au- 
thor’s ‘Jorrocks's Jaunts and Jollities’ is 
lighted up by Henry Alken’s lively colored 
illustrations. Not all of these works are 
now readable except as curiosities; collec- 
tors will value them chiefly for the plates. 

We spoke last week of T. Y. Crowell & 
Co.’s twelve-volume edition of Fielding’s 
Works, and it is now exactly matched by 
Smollett’s, at a price remarkably cheap 
considering the excellent quality of the 
typography and the presentable binding. As 
before, Dr. G. H. Maynadier furnishes the 
special introductions. Each volume has a 
full-page frontispiece design. The same 
house sends us three volumes of a duodec- 
imo ‘Astor Edition of Poets,” below the 
dollar mark in price, but more than re- 
Spectable in appearance and execution. The 
chance combination is odd, for ‘The Can- 
terbury Tales,’ with a brief introduction by 
Professor Lounsbury, and ‘The Faerie 
Queene,’ which Professor Trent expounds, 
are accompanied by the Poetical Works 
of Alice and Phoebe Cary, whom a sin- 
gle generation has effectually consigned 
to forgetfulness. Miss Katharine Lee 
Bates has made this gathering from the 
several volumes of the estimable Cary sis- 
ters, and has even edited it with occa- 
sional notice of MS. variants. More dimin- 
utive are Messrs. Crowell’s ‘Handy Vol- 





ume Classics,” pocket edition, embracing 
Montaigne’s Essays, ‘Elizabethan Dramat- 
ists,’ Franklin’s Autobiography, Carlyle’s 
‘Past and Present,’ Emerson’s ‘Conduct of 
Life,’ Ruskin’s ‘Frondes Agrestes,’ etc.; at- 
tractive little books, and legible according 
to the amount of condensation required in 
the letterpress. Still another, rather elegant 
set, with limp covers, is Alexander Jes- 
sup’s “French Masterpieces’—Balzac, Mé- 
rimée, Gautier, Flaubert, Daudet, Maupas- 
sant; we can do no more than enumerate 
them. Paper, print, and binding are here 
all that is needful; each volume contains 
a portrait, and an introduction by a com- 
petent hand. The publishers are Messrs. 
Putnam. 

There seems a veritable demand for these 
handy outputs, and we discourse de minimis 
when we mention Messrs. Putnam’s vest- 
pocket edition of FitzGerald’s ‘Rubdiyat of 
Omar Khayy4m,’ an inch and a half wide by 
four inches long, just the companion for 
memorizing. FitzGerald’s ‘Polonius,’ on the 
other hand, published by the Scott-Thaw 
Co., is a squarish little volume, rubricatea, 
and gayly bound in tan and gold. This 
form of the collection of “wise saws ana 
modern instances’ is decidedly to be com- 
mended. 

FitzGerald’s ‘Omar’ reappears in the ele- 
gant ‘‘Thumb-Nail Series’’ (but it is not so 
small as that) of the Century Company, 
along with Goldsmith's ‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer,’ and Jowett’s version of Plato’s ‘Apol- 
ogy of Socrates’ and ‘Crito’ and the closing 
scene of the ‘Pheedo’; friendly little volumes 
of irreproachable typography and charm- 
ing covers stamped with appropriate de- 
signs. 

Finally, the Dent-Macmillan “Temple 
Classics’’ shall bring up the Lilliputian rear 
with Browning’s ‘Pippa Passes, and Other 
Dramatic Poems’ of the forties, Howell’s 
‘Familiar Letters,’ in three volumes, the 
‘Verba Christi,’ drawn for the Greek text 
from Westcott and Hort; and Bede’s ‘Ec- 
clesiastical History of the English Nation.’ 

Mr. Peter Newell still further illustrates 
‘Lewis Carroll’ in the handsome volume, 
‘The Hunting of the Snark, and Other 
Poems and Verses,’ just issued by the Har- 
pers. For what pertains to the title verse 
and to that of “Sylvie and Bruno,’ we think 
our American kumorist has succeeded in 
emphasizing the dreary character of those 
extravagances. Still, his best designs fall 
in the earliest secticn, beginning with a 
very skilful and graceful imaginative con- 
ception of the yanishing before the Boo- 
jum (p. 40); and a real artist is discernible 
behind his comic mask in the “Riddle of 
the Fishes’’ (p. 198). With these deserves 
to be mentioned the group before the 
hearth, “‘Rest your old bones’’ (p. 148). 
Fairly droll are the Knight Mayor (p. 70), 
the procession cf nursery maids (p. 112), 
and ‘‘How shall I be a Poet?’’ (p. 132). It 
is convenient, if not wholly amusing, to 
have a!l Lewis Carroll's verse between two 
covers, 

Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley, already favor- 
ably known as an interviewer and as 
a blographer of royalty, has been 
tempted by the fascinations of the Court 
to prepare an elaborate history of ‘Roy- 
al Palaces and their Memories’ (Lon- 
don: Hutchison & Co.; New York: A. 
Wessels Co.), It is the kind of book com- 
monly known as “suitable for presenta- 
tion,” as its forty-eight full-page plates, 
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many of them of much artistic interest, 
sufficiently indicate. The writing has not, 
however, been done in any perfunctory 
way, for Mrs. Tooley has made careful and 
extensive research, and has expressed the 
results in a clear and natural style. 

The James H. West Co., Boston, publishes 
for John Snyder an amusing skit, ‘The Wind 
Trust, a Possible Prophecy,’ for which, 
strangely enough, Dr. E. E. Hale writes a 
prief introduction. It would seem that Dr. 
Hale must have avoided prejudice. after 
the manner of Sydney Smith, by writing 
before reading, for the protective system 
has had no doughtier apologist than Dr. 
Hale, while Mr. Snyder's gay adventure is 
from first to last a satire on that system, 
and not merely a satire on that particular 
excrescence of the system called a Trust. 
The title obviously suggests its drift to any 
person who has the perspicacity which a 
grindstone is not beyond. We are told of 
the origin, development, an: ultimate col- 
lapse of the “‘Istamboul Corporation for the 
Control of the Wind.’’ There is much ex- 
cellent fooling which but thinly veils a 
serious purpose, viz., to excite contempt 
for the usurpation by a few of advantages 
that belong to all. The rable is well man- 
eged for the most part, but less effectively 
in the concluding than in the introductory 
and middle parts. Some of the most pal- 
pable hits are incidental, touching our 
imperialism and related follies on their 
sorest spots. 

Our notice of Prof. James A, Woodburn’s 
‘Political Parties and Party Problems in the 
United States’ (Putnams) has been much 
too long delayed. Like the same author’s 
‘The American Republic and its Govern- 
ment,’ the present volume is a_ useful, 
though not a great, contribution to the lit- 
erature of American politics. The work 
falls into three parts—a division, by the 
way, of which the table of contents gives 
no hint. The first, comprising about one- 
half ef the whole, is a rapid survey of party 
history, in which the baginnings of the 
several parties and the coursa of those of 
lesser importance are sketched with partic- 
ular clearness. The second part-—-‘‘Ameri- 
can Party Machinery and How It Works”’ 
is a clear and practical account of the 
“machine” in actual operation. No one 
can touch this field without showing large 
indebtedness to Mr. Bryce: but Professor 
Woodburn has evidently taken the trouble 
to study the matter at first hand, and his 
abundant illustrations of the good and the 
bad are often fresh as well as typical. In 
his third part the author passes in review 
certain ethical problems in party politics, 
in particular those concerning the duty of 
voting and the various phases of corrupt 
practices. There is here little that is new 
and nothing that is profound, but the dis- 
cussion as a whole has a healthy prac- 
ticality and common sense that makes it 
useful and invigorating reading. 

A sociological study of a Boston factory 
district by Mr. R. F. Phelps, who held a 
“South End House Fellowship at Harvard 
University,” has just been published by 
that association. It embodies the results 
of a two years’ personal investigation of the 
industrial conditions in these factories, the 
housing of the operatives, and the deter- 
mining factors in the choice of homes. The 
conclusion is that, “along with our Better 
Dwelling Societies, we should have a soci- 
ety for the encouragement of suburban res- 





idence for the poor—such a society having 
a central bureau where information may be 
obtained as to good and convenient locali- 
ties for the homes of workingmen outside 
of the crowded city limits. Philanthropic 
persons might devote themselves to the 
worthy task of offering valuable informa- 
tion to those workingmen who are ignorant 
of better possibilities for home life in a 
healthier and more ennobling environment, 
thus liberating those whose ‘residential 
inertia’ holds them imprisoned in habita- 
tions which would be unendurable did the 
victims of such congested conditions but 
realize what they suffer." Three outline 
maps show graphically the main facts ob- 
tained by the investigation. 

At the annual meeting, October 15, of the 
Wisconsin State Historical Society, the ti- 
tles in its library were 248,050, of which 
10,584 were accessions within the last ten 
months. Its invested funds are only $44,- 
199, but it receives from the State $20,000 
yearly, with other assistance. Half the 
expense of keeping its grand building in 
order and open for use is paid by the Uni- 
versity (to which it has become indispens- 
able) for shelf room, books, lecture rooms, 
and reading-room. For further help to the 
University the Society will urge the next 
Legislature to build a north wing to its 
library as originally planned, over against 
that on the south, which is now filled with 
book stacks in six stories. The seventeenth 
volume of the Society's Historical Collec- 
tions, completing the treatment of the 
French régime, is in the press, and the first 
ten volumes of its series, beginning in 1855, 
a reprint of which has been authorized by 
the Legislature, will be issued in the near 
future. We record here the fact that the 
public library in Madison has received $50,- 
000 from Mr. Carnegie, and various other 
Wisconsin establishments as much or more; 
his gifts to eleven libraries in eleven other 
Wisconsin cities during the last year ag- 
gregating $142,000. Several libraries also 
have just been founded by private citizens, 
so that already only three cities (with a 
census of 3,000) in the State remain desti- 
tute of a book treasury free to all comers. 


—Monumental is the word that may fitly 
be applied to Prof. Edward Arber’s reissue 
of the Term Catalogues, the first volume of 
which has just been printed. It covers the 
years 1668 to 1682, and its large type and 
generous page are a delight to the eye. For 
the first time this contemporary list of the 
issues of the English press is made gen- 
erally available, and in a form which gives 
the reprint a greater practical value than 
the original could ever possess. Profes- 
sor Arber not only furnishes full indexes, 
with glossary and notes, but has sought to 
correct the errors of the original editors of 
the list. Names were omitted by them, or 
misspelled, and, through carelessness or 
intention, misieading items were inserted in 
the titles. Such errors and omissions have 
been made good, and yet the “text itself 
has not been added to nor subtracted 
from.”’ The rarity and high bibliographi- 
eal value of the original catalogues—of 
some of the issues but a single example 
is known—have made them one of the most 
desired of acquisitions. Including only 
such titles as the printers paid for, the 
lists are by no means complete; but they 
are the only source, and, considering the 
difficult'es in the path of the undertakers, 








they constitute a remarkable performance 
The history of printing, and even of litera- 
ture, in this interesting period of English 
life can be related only with the aid of 
these lists, and the frequent mention of 
colonial writings gives them an additional 
value to American libraries Professor 
Arber’s preface is a very brief summary of 
the printer’s condition under the rule of 
the censor, Roger L'Estrange, and he very 
pointedly inquires how the Quakers suc 


ceeded in issuing so large a number of 
tracts at a time when every effort was made 
to restrict such appeals to the people? The 
work will be completed in three volumes, 


and certainly makes a most important ad- 
dition to our bibliographical equipment; in 
a style of editing, too, that places it on a 
very high plane of performance Dodd, 
Mead & Co. are Professor Arber’s represen- 
tatives in this country. 


—We made brief reference the other day 
to Mr. Charles Francis Adams's recent dis- 
cussion of the battles of Marathon and 
Salamis in papers which are printed in the 
‘Proceedings of the Massachusetts Histori.- 
cal Society’ for May and June, the fruit of 
his tour in Egypt and Greece last spring 
He criticises severely the ‘Father of His- 
tory,”’ but uses no stronger language than 
others who are very grateful to Herodotus 
for what he tells, though they recognize 
clearly the truth that he was not a travel- 
ler and historian trained according to mod 
ern methods. Mr. Adams seems to agree 
with Professor Goodwin in holding that the 
battle of Salamis was fought at the en- 
trance to the bay; but his expressions are 
not fully ciear, and he assigns to the Per- 
sian fleet at the beginning of the conflict a 
position farther to the northwest than is 
claimed for it even by some scholars who 
yet believe that the battle was begun in the 
bay rather than at its entrance. The ob 
servations of a layman with Mr. Adams's 
interest and experience in the arts of his- 
tory and of war, who views the fields of 
these battles without the prejudices formed 
by a long study of rather vague authorities, 
are bound to be suggestive and stimulat- 
ing, but the positive results are seldom 
great. Mr. Adams twice calls attention to 
the principle, often forgotten by historians, 
that “an army moves on its belly’; but 
Herodotus himself was much interested in 
the care taken to provide sufficient supplies 
for the army of Xerxes. Mr. Adams was 
deeply impressed ‘‘with the military and 
naval capacity evinced by the Greeks, and 
their grasp of the situation.’ Of the bat- 
tle of Marathon, he takes no extreme view, 
but he attaches high importance to Sala- 
mis. “If Marathon was the Bunker Hill of 
the Greek resistance to Asia, Salamis was 
assuredly its Yorktown,’ and “not until 
the fall of Constantinople, more than nine- 
teen centuries later, was the work of that 
memorable day undone.” 


—Professor Richardson's ‘Vacation Days 
in Greece’ (Scribners) must not be con- 
founded with the books which all travel- 
lers, in the enthusiasm of their new ex- 
periences, are tempted to write after a 
vacation visit to Greece, This collec- 
tion, not wholly unfamiliar to our read- 
ers, gives for the general public accounts 
of visits made to parts of Greece which 
are seldom visited by the ordinary scholar. 
ly traveller, not to speak of the tour- 
ist, who never sees them. The author has 
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just returned to this country after ten 
years of service in Greece as Director of 
the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, and his familiar acquaintance with 
the lands of Hellas is matched by that of 
few living men, while his broad archzolog- 
ical knowledge is based on a firm philolog- 
ical foundation. So scholars will welcome 
all that he has to say, and will regret that 
he has not said more, about Dodona, Acar- 
nania, the Styx, etc. But Professor Rich- 
ardson is an excellent traveller, as well as 
a scholar. Not only is he familiar with 
the literature, history, language, and char- 
acter of the people of Greece; his chapters 
show him to be blessed with an excellent 
temper, a power to adapt himself readily 
to circumstances, a vigorous physique 
which makes a bicycle ride of ninety or a 
hundred miles over Greek roads seem a rea- 
sonable day’s exertion, and a sense of 
humor and humanity which makes him a 
delightful travelling companion or guide. 
No one should be deterred from reading the 
book by the knowledge that the author is 
learned. Most of the chapters are reprint- 
ed with slight changes from weekly or 
monthly periodicals, but the last chapter, 
on Dalmatia, seems to be published here for 
the first time. This and the chapter on 
Sicily are perhaps the most interesting of 
all. 


—There is a fine old-fashioned flavor to 
the title of a recent publication by the 
American Unitarian Association, Boston, 
‘Pioneers of Religious Liberty in America: 
Being the Great and Thursday Lectures de- 
livered in Boston in nineteen hundred an4 
three,’ Dr. S. A. Eliot, President of the 
Association, writes a preface, in which he 
gives some brief account of the “Great and 
Thursday Lecture” that originated with 
John Cotton and was maintained without 
a break down to 1775, and then suspended 
for awhile, to be revived at the conclusion 
of the siege of Boston, since which time, 
says Dr. Eliot, “it has had a continuous 
existence.” If this statement is correct, 
the late O. B. Frothingham was much mis- 
taken, and many have been led astray by 
him. In his biography of Theodore Parker 
he represents his father, Dr. N. L. Froth- 
ingham, as laying violent hands on the 
Thursday Lecture to prevent the further 
enjoyment of its opportunities by Theodore 
Parker. He says that the lecture died of 
that violence; that later an attempt to re- 
vive it was made, but without success. Be 
the facts as they may, it may well be 
doubted if before or since Theodore Par- 
ker’s sermon the Thursday Lecture has 
been more honored in the observance than 
in these eleven lectures on well-chosen 
subjects, every one handled in an attractive 
manner, several of them by writers of 
special competence for their particular 
themes. Such, for example, are Bdwin D. 
Mead, who writes of ‘‘Willlam Brewster and 
the Independents’; Williston Walker, who 
writes of “Thomas Hooker and the Prin- 
ciple of Congregational Independency”’; W. 
W. Fenn, who writes of Dr. Channing; 
Washington Gladden, who writes of Bush- 
nell. Mr. Mead is never content with his- 
tory that does not yield a lesson for the 
present time, and he draws out one here 
with much less complacency than Daniel 
Webster contemplating the appearance of 
Brewster at a New England Society dinner. 
Dr. Eliot's lecture on Phillips Brooks 
brings out in clear relief some generally 





neglected features of the great bishop’s 
life. 


—W:thout preface or index, but richly {‘lus- 
trated with half-tone reproductions of well- 
selected photographs, ‘The Heart of Japan,’ 
by Clarence Ludlow Brownell (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.), will disappoint readers 
seeking original knowledge of the country 
and people from one who might be supposed, 
from the title of his work, to be intimately 
and profoundly acquainted with the subject 
in hand. The sub-title, “Glimpses of Life 
and Nature, far from the Traveller’s Track, 
in the Land of the Rising Sun,” leads to 
great expectations. The author is a Fellow 
of the Society of Arts and the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, and member of the Japan 
Society of London. He has apparently been 
in Japan, and perhaps engaged in work and 
in residence there, for he talks about “our 
life on the west coast,’”’ and even mentions 
the provinces of Etchiu and Echizen. He 
gives pleasant glimpses of Japanese life iu 
the interior and the ports, spelling his na- 
tive words correctly, and using common 
phrases to express proper names, e. g., Kono 
Hito (this man) and Sono Hito (that man). 
Nevertheless, it is a little curious that most 
if not all the local color in his word pic- 
tures is little else than a transference, with 
literary garnishing, of what has already 
been written and seen by the eyes of the 
authors of ‘The Mikado’s Empire,’ of ‘Noto,’ 
and of the contributors to the Transactions 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan. The lite- 
rary dressing does not and cannot cover up 
the original features of other writers. The 
author, having read well and reproduced 
with some literary decorations what has 
already been written by English and Amer- 
ican residents and students, writes genially 
and attractively about gods, missionaries, 
earthquakes, trade, flowers, village life, and 
the ways of foreigners and natives. Like 
so many writers of the Sir Edwin Arnold 
type, he exaggerates, even to caricature, 
the honorific element in Japanese conversa- 
tion. This is a delightful book to read for 
an hour, but its matter, while professing 
to be fact and experience, as no doubt much 
of it is, gives to an old dweller in Japan 
the impression of fiction. 


—‘The Tree Book,’ by Mary Rowles Jarvis 
(John Lane), is the third volume of the 
“Country Handbooks Series.” It consists 
of a few notes on trees obviously collected 
from the encyclopedia and put together 
with little attempt at system. The trees 
are not grouped in families, the ash being 
placed next the mountain ash, as though 
they were related; the chapter on forestry, 
advertised as ‘“‘practical,” is made up of 
vague statistics and even more vague ad- 
vice. ‘‘According to forest fancies of all 
ages,”’ writes Miss Jarvis, “the moon has 
much to do with the growth and prosperity 
of the trees. To do their best, they, with 
all other plants bearing fruit above ground, 
must be set out in the light of the moon. 
But if the timber is to ‘dure,’ it must be 
felled in the dark and waste end of the 
month."’ Miss Jarvis makes no attempt to 
supplement this sort of information by de- 
scribing more modern methods, Her chapter 
on “How to Distinguish the Trees’’ is rather 
literary than scientific. To greet the in- 
quirer with the information that the Stone 
Pine is, “in age, flowing and graceful,”’ is to 
leave him much where he was. The photo- 
graphs, which are numerous, are too im- 





pressionistic to be useful. One who knows 
a leafless walnut from a leafless sycamore 
will like these pretty groups; one who does 
not, will learn nothing from Miss Jarvis. 
The statement on page 101 that English ivy 
cannot be grown out of doors in America 
is refuted by the experience of many Amer- 
icans, who find that, at any rate south 
of New York, it flourishes out of doors, and 
covers a wall more quickly than in Eng- 
land if well looked after in the first win- 
ters after transplanting. Miss Jarvis seems 
to think that on “Arbor Day” every Ameri- 
can is moved by an irresistible impulse to 
plant a tree—an amiable delusion very flat- 
tering to us. A “series” of any kind always 
raises the question for what class of read- 
ers it is intended—a question more than 
ever unanswerable if all the “Country 
Handbooks” are written in the belated, 
drawing-room-table style of Miss Jarvis. 


—Mr. H. Noel Williams, after writing the 
lives of Mme. Récamier and Mme. de Pom- 
padour, turns his attention to an earlier 
century. His ‘Madame de Montespan’ 
(Scribners) is a large and _ beautifully 
printed book, which abounds with photo- 
gravures. We need not repeat the con- 
siderations that are urged in the preface 
to justify the publication of this biography, 
since it finds its best justification in the 
author’s familiarity with good sources and 
his impartiality of treatment. No little 
sympathy has been lavished on Mme. de 
Montespan from the belief that she was a 
victim of Louis XIV.’s undoubted callous- 
ness. Such sympathy, however, is unde- 
served. To the world the manner in whicb 
a liaison of twelve years’ standing was ter- 
minated may well have seemed abrupt if 
not crude. But in 1682 the world did not 
know that Mme. de Montespan, besides re- 
sorting to quacks and magicians, had al- 
tually sought to take the King’s life. We 
say nothing either to extenuate or condemn 
her jealousy of Mme. de Maintenon, for that 
is a large question. It is enough to ex- 
plain the King’s action that he should have 
known of the connection between his mis- 
tress and people like La Voisin, Lesage, 
and Guibourg. Mr. Williams lays no claim 
to original research in the matter of the 
Chambre Ardente and the poisoning cases; 
but he has at least made himself familiar 
with the researches of M. Ravaisson and 
M. Funck-Brentano. The _ charities of 
Mme. de Montespan in her later years were 
very probably suggested by a genuine repen- 
tance—like those of Mme de Longueville. 
At the same time, the former had blots 
upon her career beside which the offences 
of Mme. de Longueville seem peccadillos. 
We may be quite willing to forget her ar- 
rogance and her treatment of La Valliére. 
The things which we cannot forget are her 
intercourse with the sorcerers, extended as 
it was over a period of nearly twenty 
years, and her personal participation in the 
horrors of the “black mass.”’ Mr. Williams 
writes as an historian, and without any 
special prepossession in favor of Mme. de 
Montespan. He also shows, and this is a 
much more difficult matter, a good deal of 
sang froid in his judgment of Mme. de Main- 
tenon. After all, the best thing which can 
be said of this book is that it is sincerely 
designed to be an historical essay, and is 
not prompted by a love of scandal, Mr. 
Williams’s researches, though not pro- 
found, may be called adequate. He pre- 
sents in an agreeable form the most re- 
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cent opinions which have been reached in 
France regarding the réle of Mme. de Mon- 
tespan at the court of Louis XIV. 
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+ PALGRAVE’S BANK RATE. 


Bank Rate and the Money Market in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Holland, and Bel- 
gium, 1844-1900. By R. H. Inglis Pal- 
grave. E. P. Dutton & Co. 1903. 

It is now thirty years since Walter Bage- 

hot published his ‘Lombard Street,’ a 

book whose extraordinary merits were at 


once perceived, and which has become al- 


most as classical as the ‘Wealth of Na- 
tions.’ From most of what Bagehot said 
there was no dissent, but his views of the 
duty of the Bank of England concerning 
the maintenance of the gold reserve were 
vigorously controverted. He showed that 
it was of cardinal importance to maintain 
a great banking reserve; that “whether the 
times of adversity are well met or ill met, 
depends far more on this than on any other 
single circumstance.” He insisted that, un- 
der the peculiar conditions developed during 
a long history, the Bank had come to hold 
the ultimate cash reserve of the country; 
that it had become the “Bankers’ Bank." 
It followed that the responsibility of the 
directors was of a very different nature 
from that of the directors of an ordinary 
bank, and that it was their duty to main- 
tain a very much greater reserve; and he 
proved that, whether the directors liked it 
or not, the solvency of the Bank itself de- 
pended on their maintaining this reserve. 
It is, perhaps, not too much to say that 
Bagehot’s argument was so conclusive as 
to cause financial men in this country to 
suppose that his recommendations must 
have been followed. 

However, as we have intimated, Bagehot’s 
conclusions were very offensive to some of 
the directors of the bank. Mr. Hankey, a 
banker of great experience, declared that 
the Economist (in which Bagehot’s views 
were published) had put forth “the most 
mischievous doctrine ever broached in the 
monetary or banking world in this country, 
viz., that it is the proper function of the 
Bank of England to keep money available 
at all times to supp!y the demands of bank- 
ers who have rendered their own assets un- 
available.” Mr. Hankey said that the Bank 
would bear its full share of any drain, and 
that it should hold its banking deposits in 
the most availahle securities, reserving 
generally about one-third in cash; but he 
denied that it was either expedient or prac- 
ticable for the Bank to keep money unem- 
ployed to meet the demands of those who 
found themselves embarrassed in times of 
panic. To this Bagehot replied simply that 
the reserve of the Bank must be used, or, 
at least, be regarded by the pub'ic as avail- 
able, in times of stringency; otherwise the 
Bank would fail. Were it to stand aloof 
and let other banks fail, it, too, would be 
carried down. Its depositors would rush 
to get out their money, and when its cash 
was gone, its “available securities’ would 
be useless, It could not realize on them; 
it eculd not sell even consols, because no 


one would have any money to buy them 
with, 


It is diMcult to believe that the directors 


of the Bank were not gradually influenced 
by Bagehot’s unanswerable arguments, and 
it is probably the common impression, both 





in England arti here, that the Bank main- 
tains a greater reserve than formerly. This 
impression is not confi med by Mr. Pal- 
grave’s book. The comparatively violent 
fluctuations in the discount rate of the 
Bank led him to investigate minutely the 
methods pursued in its management, with 
results which are not reassuring, and may 
even justify some uncasiness. The reserve 
of the Bank is smaller in proportion to its 
own liabilities than it was forty or fifty 
years ago, and it is far smaller in propor- 
tion to the liabilities of the other banks. 
It is provided by the Bank Act of 1844 that, 
as other banks in England and Wales cease 
to issue notes, the Bank may increase its 
own issue to the extent of two-thirds of 
the amount retired; and these new noves 
are issued against securities, not gold. 
Since 1880 these securities have been in- 
creased by £3,175,000. In 1879 the notes 
issued were about £49,000,000, and the gold 
about £34,000,000. In 1902 the issue of 
notes was £316,000 more and the gold held 
£2,858,000 less. The number of banks, or 
banking offices, in the country has increas- 
ed from probably less than 1,000 in 1045 to 
6,700 at present, all depending ultimately 
on the reserve of the Bank; and the great 
increase in the Scotch and Irish circulation, 
as Mr. Palgrave shows, causes large de- 
mands on the reserve. 

It is obvious that a small reserve implies 
severe fluctuations in the rate of discount. 
The amount of the reserve will be watched 
anxiously, not only by the Bank directors, 
but also by the public, and if it declines 
there is no other way to restore it but 
to diminish loans by charging more for 
them. Such fluctuations, Mr. Palgrave 
shows, are injurious to trade, and especially 
to trade carried on with conservative meth- 
ods. He observes: : 


“Great instability in the rate of discount 
is a very prejudicial thing to the interests 
of commerce, and hence to those of bank- 
ing. The close competition between one 
country and another renders it a far great- 
er danger to our business now than pre- 
viously. A supply of capital at a fairly low 
rate, and at a rate which may be ex- 
pected to remain tolerably constant, is as 
important to trade as a steady supply of 
food and other necessaries of life to every 
one, and of the materials on which he 
operates to the manufacturer. Instability 
in the rate for money tends to render the 
results of trade more uncertain than they 
otherwise would be, and is sufficient even 
to prevent business enterprises from being 
entertained which otherwise might be car- 
ried out to the advantage of the country. 
The chapters which follow show how much 
more equable the rate of discount has been 
at the Bank of France and at the Bank 
of Holland than in this country. Nearly 
the same may be said of the rates in Bel- 
gium and in Germany, although in Germany 
a higher rate has been charged than in 
this country; in the three other countries 
named the rates have not only been more 
equable, but they have been lower.” 


The great interest taken in the weekly 
return of the Bank is explained by these 
remarks. The relation of reserve to lia- 
bilities, and the probable demands on the 
reserve, form the basis of most of those 
calculations which are continually being 
made by men engaged in business as to 
the movement of the Bank rate of dis- 
count. It is reasonable to expect that the 
form of the Bank statement should steadily 
improve; that it should convey more and 
more information to the public. Unfor- 
tunately, a different policy has been adopt- 
ed. No figures are now published of sev- 





era) details. such as the temporary ad- 
vances made by the Bank. or of the bilis 
discounted, or of the amount of the bal- 
ances kept by bankers with the Bank 
both in London and in the provinces 

What gives these omissions a sinister 
aspect is the fact that they are of com- 
paratively recent occurrence. Up to the 
time when Bagehot wrote, and for a year 
or two after his book appeared, a great 
deal more information used to be given 
After 1875, the amounts of the bills dis- 
counted and of the temporary advances, 
which had been uniformly given from 1844 
downwards, no longer appear, and since 
1877 the London bankers’ balances have 
been altogether left out, Hence, as Mr. 
Palgrave says, since 1878 down to the pres- 
ent time “bankers are absolutely ignorant 
of matters which are of the highest im- 
portance to them. Every bank knows, or 
course, its own balance, and occasionally 
the amount of that of one or two of its 
neighbors, but there is no general knowl- 
edge of the amount of the collective bal- 
ances of the bankers standing to their 
credit at the Bank of England as a whole.” 
The enormous extension of the banking 
business makes it extremely desirable that 
every safeguard be strengthened, and that 
every available source of knowledge should 
be utilized. The private banks have recog- 
nized these conditions. When Mr. Palgrave 
began his inquiries, in 1877, he was told 
that it was impossible to ascertain the de- 
tails of the operations of the banks. No 
private bank then published its accounts; 
now their practice is more enlightened. 
That the Bank of England should have 
adopted the policy of giving less informa- 
tion than formerly makes it doubtful if 
Bagehot’s arguments and warnings have 
been so effective as has been generally 
supposed. 

It is true that the capital of the Bank is 
very large; but its deposits have increased 
enormously. As late as 1870 the average 
deposits did not much exceed the capital; 
they are now nearly four times as large. 
The reserve has increased, but not to the 
extent of the liabilities, and the most dan- 
gerous of these liabilities, the bankers’ bal- 
ances, had shown a very great increase 
when the Bank ceased to disclose its 
amouné. We only know that whereas this 
item was less than one million pounds in 
1844, {t had become nine and a half in 1877. 
In 1844 this liability was only 11 per cent. 
of the total reserve. In 1866 it was 93 per 
cent., and it was more than 75 per cent. in 
the years 1873-77. Probably these deposits 
have very greatly increased since that date. 
They are a dangerous liability because they 
are the “till-money” of the banks—the 
money which every bank must keep on 
hand to meet the checks that are presented 
over the counter, and the demands of its 
customers for cash. This money is kept 
with the Bank of England, and it cannot be 
regarded as a reserve. It must be available 
to meet sudden demands. Against it the 
Bank holds a vast amount of “other secu- 
rities,”” the nature of which it does not dis- 
close, while there is reason to believe that 
the quantity of “bills diecounted’’ has rela- 
tively diminished. Mr. Hankey, in bis book 
on banking, quoted the remark of a relative 
of his, C. Poulett Thomson. to the effect 
that nothing was easier to conduct than the 
business of a banker “if he would only 
learn the difference between a mortgage and 
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a bill of exchange.”’ It would be reassuring 
te know that the directors of the Bank of 
England are keeping this lesson in mind. 

Mr. Palgrave’s tables bring out the fact 
that on many occasions the bankers’ bal- 
ances have equalled, and sometimes exceed- 
ed, the reserve. This tendency is progres- 
sive. Between 1844-53 this excess occurred 
once; between 1854-61, eleven times; be- 
tween 1862-69, twenty-one times; between 
1870-77 twenty-eight times. After 1877 the 
reports of the Bank cease to give this in- 
formation. The last report which gave it 
showed that ‘‘the reserve available against 
the ordinary as distinguished from the 
banking portion of the liabilities was less 
than three millions instead of eleven and 
one-half millions, and that the propor- 
tion of this reserve to the liabilities on 
deposits other than those derived from 
the bankers, instead of being 57% per cent., 
as the annual statement makes it, was only 
23% per cent.” Whatever view we take of 
this, it is evident that these balances can- 
not be both the reserve of the Bank and 
the reserve of the bankers. It is estimated 
that the liabilities of the bankers have in- 
creased from about seventy millions in 1844 
to one thousand millions in 1902. Prac- 
tically the only reserve of cash that is kept 
against these enormous liabilities is the re- 
serve of the Bank of England. No doubt, 
as was explained by Mr. Gibbs—afterwards 
Lord Aldenham—a certain part of the 
bankers’ deposits with the Bank is never 
disturbed; it is necessary for the transac- 
tion of their daily business. But whatever 
is above this minimum may be called for, 
and called for suddenly. In 1876 these bal- 
ances fluctuated nearly ten millions be- 
tween their lowest and their highest point; 
and this ten millions could not properly be 
regarded as part of the normal reserve of 
the Bank. 

The Bank announced in 1878 that it would 
not feel bound to adhere strictly to its 
published minimum rate of discount, and 
it has more recently adopted the practice 
of rediscounting bills. It seems that for 
more than a century prior to 1839 the Bank 
rate never rose above 5, nor fell below 4 
per cent. It followed that the Bank did a 
very small business in discounts; in 1844 
it held only £113,000. Thereafter the Bank 
adapted its rate more nearly to that of the 
market, and by 1848 it was believed to hold 
half the discounts then outstanding. Of 
course the number of alterations in the 
rate of discount has increased, and it is 
evident that at present the power of the 
Bank to fix the rate in the market is much 
less than formerly. Mr. Palgrave makes 
some valuable suggestions concerning the 
government of the Bank and the methods 
of determining the rate for money, but we 
cannot comment on them further than to 
say that they are in the line of Bagehot’s 
recommendations. When we regard thg 
fluctuations in our own market, those at 
London, however exaggerated by unacien- 
tifle methods, seem very tolerable. But es 
the London banks agree on the rate to be 
allowed on deposits, they might easily fix 
a discount rate; and our own experience 
shows that publicity is nothing to be dread- 
ed by sound banks. 

Many interesting matters besides ‘hose 
which we have mentioned are discussed in 
this valuable essay, but we can only allude 
to them. In the midst of our clamor over 
the dearth of paper money, it .is impres- 





sive to be told that the total note cir- 
culation of England and Wales was -n 
1900 only two millions greater than in 1844, 
although the coin in circulation has in- 
creased probably seventy millions. But the 
wisdom of suppressing the notes of the 
country banks is open to question. Some 
very instructive comparisons are drawn 
by Mr. Palgrave between the conduct of 
the Bank of England and that of the great 
banks of the Continent; and his work is 
based throughout on elaborate tables of 
figures. We have said enough to indicate 
the character of this treatise to the very 
intelligent class of men engaged in the 
banking business in this country, and we 
trust that it may receive a critical exam- 
ination. Its theme may appear remote; 
but the principles involved are fundamental 
in any financial system resting on credit. 








HOBSON-JOBSON. 


Hobson-Jobson: A Glossary of Colloquial 
Anglo-Indian Words and Phrases and of 
Kindred Terms, Etymological, Historical, 
Geographical, and Discursive. By Col. 
Henry Yule, R.E., C.B., and A. C. Burnell, 
Ph.D., C.1.E. New edition. Edited by 
William Crooke, B.A. London: John 
Murray. 1903. 


Col. Sir Henry Yule, geographer, biog- 
rapher, historian, scientist, editor, diplo- 
mat, engineer, soldier, poet, humorist, In- 
dologist, was the main maker of this book; 
a great scholar and a many-sided man. 
Few knew so well the geography and trav- 
els of the Middle Ages and of the age of 
modern discovery in relation to Asia. It 
was Yule who edited ‘The Book of Ser 
Marco Polo’ (1871 and 1875), and authored 
its varied wealth of note and comment. It 
was Yule who reduced Sir John Mandeville, 
“the Father of English prose,’”’ to his true 
status as a translated myth, the fictitious 
hero of a French romance patched up 
from old travels and old fables. These 
were good preparations for the present op- 
ulent book. Yule had as a chosen asso- 
ciate Dr, Burnell, a man of wide learning, 
especially versed in the ways and tongues 
of Southern India, who died four years 
before the book first appeared, in 
1886. Three years later Sir Henry Yule 
departed this life. And now, after seven- 
teen years, the work appears in a new edi- 
tion, rightly without change in the original 
text, but with many notes of correction and 
addition, and many new articles, by the 
competent hand of Mr. William Crooke, the 
author of several works on the ethnology 
and folklore of northern India, who has had 
the coéperation of many willing scholars 
in this multifarious task. The work is 
more than ever a monument of science and 
history. It is truly a thesaurus, a trea- 
sure out of which a man may at all times 
bring forth things new and old. 

It is a discursive enclycopwdia. Colonel 
Yule, with the modesty of merit, called it, 
under the truth, ‘a colloquial glossary,” 
and then, with characteristic humor and 
with good literary instinct, chose as the 
leading title the peculiar Anglo-Indian 
phrase “Hobson-Jobson."’ No one who has 
not seen the book-—or has not learned 
from other sources something of the 
devious ways of Indian words in Bu- 
ropean mouths—can appreciate the full 
significance of this happy title. Let it suf- 





fice here to say that “Hobson-Jobson’’ is 
in its first state (“YA Hasan! Ya Hosain!’’) 
a Mohammedan festal cry, and in its later 
stages (“‘Hosseen Gosseen, Hossy Gossy, 
Hossein Jossen, Hobson Jobson’’), the Brit- 
ish soldier’s gradual improvement and sub- 
jection of that (to him) unmeaning foreign 
jabber. In its ultimate form, ‘‘Hobson- 
Jobson,” it may be said to reflect in one 
phrase the British soldier’s notion of the 
pecples, customs, religions, and languages 
of India, The phrase, we are told, is pass- 
ing out of use, in its military application; 
but it will continue to live as ‘the doubly 
allusive title of this varied summary of 
India, and as a happy term for the frequent 
derangement of epitaphs which marks the 
contact of two different civilizations, one of 
which essays, like a python, to squeeze and 
engorge, or, to use the diplomatic word, to 
assimilate, the other. In this latter sense 
it is used in Edward E. Morris’s partly sim- 
ilar work on Australian words and things, 
‘Austral English’ (1898). 

The plan of the book is simple and 
scientific. The subject is India, or South 
Asia, as seen by Europeans; its natural his- 
tory, geography, ethnology, custom, philo- 
logy, in summary, as they are encountered 
or sought or needed by the English or Eu- 
ropean reader or traveller. The facts are 
numerous, of all ages and kinds, recorded 
in many languages. They are stated, each 
by itself, or in small groups, in ‘‘the most 
senseless and fit’’ order, the irrational, im- 
personal, undisputed order of the Roman 
alphabet. A systematic statement in the 
form of a chaptered history would have 
been unhappy for the purpose. What is 
wanted is the facts, clear and compact. 
History in the literary form is often a de- 
vice for omitting most of the facts. Each 
article in this book, as a rule, contains a 
definition or a discourse, with etymology 
and usually some note or anecdote. Then 
follows the chain of history in the form of 
quotations set in chronologic order. 

The quotations are historic, illuminating, 
apposite, from various sources, ages, lan- 
guages, from forgotten or recondite books, 
out of deserts of prose or the Aortus siccus 
of dead notions. This kind of quotation is 
science, not mere compilation. It is no 
such easy task as composition. The learn- 
ing, the imagination, the insight, the mem- 
ory, the judgment, required to find, under- 
stand, appraise, select, arrange, and print 
such chains of quotations as abound in this 
work, and, for another example, in the 
‘Oxford English Dictionary,’ far surpass 
the mental equipment of the average novel- 
ist or poet. The average novelist is, in- 
deed, sometimes more entertaining; nor do 
we despise these mitigations of literature. 
Better, saith the Philistine reader, is a 
dinner of herbs where fiction is, than a 
stalled ox and science therewith. But why 
not both? There is both science and enter- 
tainment in Yule’s long arrays of quota- 
tions. The range is vast; the variety is 
great. Under the important rubric, ‘In- 
dia, Indies,” for example, the chain begins 
with the cuneiform inscription (translated) 
on the tomb of Cyrus (dated B. c. 486), 
and proceeds with Herodotus (Bp. c. 440), 
Megasthenes (B. c. c. 300), Arrian (A. D. 
¢. 140), Hwen-T’sang (A. D. 650), a series 
of Hindu and Arabic writers, and at length 
the modern Portuguese writers, Barros 
(1652-1613) and Camoens (1572). ~Then, for 
other phases of the subject, the editor 
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can 
harks back to Hwen T’sang, cites Marco 


Polo (1298), Friar Jordanus (c. 1328), Shak- 
spere (c. 1601), Pinto (1614), Morier (1826), 
then Linschoten (1598), and so on, some 
twenty-nine writers. Then, under “Indian,” 
follow citations from an Anglo-Saxon poem, 
Shakspere again, the first book of Macca- 
bees, Polybius, Livy, Athenzus, Elphin- 
stone. It is usual to praise this sort of 
thing as “industry,” as it were an humble, 
drudging virtue, suited to plodding minds, 
to the tortoises of literature. But let the 
hares try to do the like! 

Hundreds of the articles invite philolog- 
ical remark. We venture to offer additions 
or solutions in a few cases: The article 
upon “Dhow, Dow,”’ the name of “the old- 
fashioned vessel of Arab build,’’ familiar 
to English readers in connection with the 
attempts to suppress the slave trade on 
the East African coast, discusses the ety- 
mology without conclusion. A _ Persian- 
Arabic form is cited (dao), but the Arabic 
status is doubted. The form is certainly 
entered in some Arabic dictionaries (déw 
in Steingass, 1884, p. 351), and it is cer- 
tainly not “native” Arabic. Is it not na- 
tive African? It is found just where it 
is needed, in the Swahili, or “language of 
the coast” of East Africa. Krapf, in his 
‘Dictionary of the Suahili Language,’ 1882 
(p. 47), citing Bishop Steere as authority, 
enters daw, and defines it as ‘‘a native boat, 
sharp at both ends, with a square mat sail. 
They are the vessels of the original inhab- 
itants of Zanzibar, and chiefly bring fire- 
wood to the town from the south end of the 
island.”” The Swahili language contains 
many boat names, some Arabic or Indian; 
but dau appears to be native. A language 
must have some native words. The correct 
English spelling is, as Yule notes, dow, 
rather than dhow; or, better, simply dau, 
the form used by Sir Harry H. Johnston of 
Kilima-njaro and okapi fame (‘The Kilima- 
njaro Expedition,’ 1886, pp. 25 and 318). 

Under the title “Suclat, Sackcloth, etc.,”’ 
a multiform name for a multiform cloth, at 
one time embroidered silk, but in its later 
use applied to European broadcloth, the 
many forms are cited, and different ety- 
mologies are proposed, without result. But 
the solution is not far to seek. Suclat, 
Chaucer’s siclatoun, the modern scarlet, are 
all concerned. The Anglo-Indian suclat, 
suklat, sooklaat, (Telugu sakalati, Canarese 
sukalatu), represents the Persian  suq/ldt, 
siqalat, sagalét, Arabic sigillat, be- 
side sijillat, particolored linen, and 
this is merely the Middle Latin sigillatum or 
sigillata, ‘figured cloth.” We read in late 
Latin of tentoria sigillata, ‘‘particolored 
tents,’’ and serica sigillata, ‘figured silks.” 
Cicero spoke of scyphi sigillati, ‘figured 
or reliefed cups,’’ and we may speak in 
English of pottery or other things as ‘‘sigil- 
late,”’ that is, “sigilled’’ or ‘‘sealed,’’ stamp- 
ed or marked with a figure. The L. sigillum 
itself has penetrated into Arabic, Turk- 
ish, Persian, and Hindustani. The Arabic 
word appeared also with Arabic suffix as 
siqlatan, Persian siglatin, saqlatin, whence 
Old French siclaton, ciclaton, siglaton, Middle 
English siclatoun, ciclatoun, ete. Further, 
the Arabic word, as of foreign origin, took 
a popular twist, perhaps under Mediterra- 
nean influence, and as saquarlét, Persian 
saqirlat, Turkish iskerlat, gave rise to Ital- 
ian scarlatto, English scarlet, ete. Final- 
ly, the Anglo-Indian suklat took on some- 
times the melancholy guise of sackcloth, in 





which one sees no glimpse of scarlet, It is 
worthy of notice that the original meaning 
here ascribed to suklat, siclatoun, scarlet, 
namely, “figured cloth’ (and hence “‘colored 
cloth,” and even ‘“‘whole-colored cloth’), 
is paralleled in the meaning of another 
Eastern fabric, gingham, which, according to 
Scott, cited in this edition (p. 376), meant in 
Malay and Javanese ‘striped cloth.”” Fab- 
rics that are figured or striped, or highly 
colored, are likely to receive names of such 
meaning (brocade, check, blazer, etc.); and 
any fabric name, in a continuing trade, is 
likely to pass over to other fabrics (flannel, 
merino, linen, silk, wool, felt, etc.). 

The lover of sports will find here that 
strange word gymkhana, which, we are told, 
is a factitious word made in the Bombay 
presidency out of the English gymnastics, 
cut down (as our American boys and girls 
in college cut down gymnasium) to gym, 
with khana, “probably based on gend- 
khana (‘ball-house’), the name usually 
given in Hind[ustani] to an English racket 
court” (p. 406). From gymkhana, through 
“gym suits,” one’s mind passes to pajamas. 
These familiar, not to say négligé, articles 
are of Anglo-Indian origin. They are in 
this book under the spelling pyjammas (p 
748). This represents the Hindustani form 
pade-jama. Our American spelling accords 
better with the Persian pé-jima. The name 
means, with as much elegance as the cir- 
cumstances and the liberal fit permit, “‘leg- 
garment.” 

There are many amusing stories and quo- 
tations. One (p. 601) is of “a very gallant 
Governor-General” who said that “he had 
found it very tolerable, on a sharp but brief 
campaign, to ‘rough it on chuprassies and 
mussaulchees.’’’ There is a joke here, but 
it requires a diagram. The Governor-Gen- 
eral meant, “rough it on chupatties and 
mussalla.”” When we add another diagram, 
and explain that while he meant to say, if 
we may paraphrase the sentiment into 
Western idiom, that he really enjoyed eat- 
ing hardtack and molasses, he did say that 
he enjoyed eating cooks and sutlers, the 
joke is fully revealed. By this process one 
can elucidate the most difficult jokes. Such 
confusions of similar words are of course 
inevitable in all frontier ‘‘Hobson-Jobson,” 
and are doubtless latent in many unsus- 
pected passages in ancient literature as 
transmitted to modern times. In other ar- 
ticles we meet the lady who, in time of 
danger, “left our own compost,’ meaning 
our own “compound” or station (p. 243); 
the clergyman ‘“‘who spoke of the deposition 
of ‘the bloody Punjaub of Lahore’” (p. 
742); and the poet (Browning) who twice 
takes nautch, a dance, for a dancing-girl 
(p. 620). What would the poet make of a 
poggly nautch, which is a name for a fancy- 
dress ball? It means a fool’s dance. And 
speaking of poggle (‘‘a fool, a madman, an 
idiot’), experienced persons will see some- 
thing apt in “the native name fora regular 
picnic,” which is, according to Lady Duf- 
ferin, “‘poggle-khana, that is, a fool's din- 
ner’ (p. 717), but more literally “a mad- 
house,” “a lunatic asylum.” 

A few verbal errors still need to be cor- 
rected. The name of Blumentritt, the Phil- 
ippinologist, misprinted “Blumenroth” in 
the first edition (under bobbery-bob, p. 76), 
remains unchanged in the new edition (p. 
101). The name of Whitney is unluckily 
printed “Witney’’ (p. xlvil), and the name 





of the book cited is given as ‘Oriental and 
Linguistical Studies’; it should be “‘linguis- 
tic.” Americans generally prefer the sim 
ple forms in -ic (biographic, biologic, etc.), 
and some make a crusade against the forms 
in -ical. As for the slight inconsistencies 
and omissions in the transliteration of the 
mazy alphabets of the East, we make no 
account of them. In a future edition a 
systematic recension of the words and 
transliterations by a few professed philolo- 
gists, Indic and Semitic, would lead to 
a finer accuracy; but there is no harm in 
casual inconsistencies of spelling and 
print. They do not worry readers who 
have souls. 

It is a fact of much significance that this 
admirable work of historic research, of 
scientific importarce, of philologic value, 
was made by a British soldier and a mem- 
ber of the British civil service. It is one 
of a thousand works of respectable schol 
arship produced in the military atmos- 
phere of the British empire. At the best 
such works are but a small residue of 
permanent science and humane learning 
left from the grinding of the military ma- 
chine on which such huge sums are spent. 
The military machine of the United States 
is now demanding even huger sums. Are 
we getting any fair residue of science and 
humane learning from this enormous mili- 
tary expenditure? It were a great gain to 
secure a fixed percentage—say, 5 per cent 
to science and humane learning and hu- 
maniiy, and only 95 per cent. to the Jug- 
gernaut of war. In time the percentage 
devoted to good works might be increased 
to 7 or even 10 per cent 


THE PRICE OF EMPIRE. 


Principles and Problema of Imperial Defence 
By Lieut.-Col. Edward 8S. May, C.M.G., 
R.A., Professor of Military Art and His- 
tory at the Staff College. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1903. 


Prior to the late war with Spain, an Amer- 
ican had but little interest in the questions 
so ably discussed in this book. Happy and 
secure behind a double line of defence, the 
outer held by the navy, and the inner by 
the army, he could look out upon the world 
from the shelter of that strongest cf nat- 
ural military positions, a geographically 
self-contained area bordered by friendly 
neighbors and an equally friendly sea, and 
he could pity the unfortunates upon whom 
fate or their own folly had impored the ne- 
cessity of keeping armed to the teeth, in 
constant readiness and in constant dread 
Six years ago he might possibly have glanc- 
ed at the title of Col, May’s work, and he 
certainly would have tossed the volume 
aside, ‘thanking God that he was not as 
ather men are—forced to study such grave 
problems, and to provide against the stern 
eventualities which these problems sug- 
gest. How different is his position to-day! 
In the South Pacific, he sees the flag of his 
country flying over far-distant Tutuila in 
the Samoan Group, where the likelihood of 
trouble with the natives there and with 
the Germans on the adjacent islands com- 
bines with the establishment of a useless 
coaling station (costing half a million of 
do.Jars) to make him inquire what be should 
do in the event of hostilities, and whether 
the place itself is worth the expense 
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of holding. In a lesser or greater degree, 
the same annoying queries arise as he turns 
towards Porto Rico, Hawaii, Guam, and the 
Philippine Islands, and he perceives with 
an illumininating flash of comprehension 
that his new burdens are the same as those 
which his British brother bears not of 
choice but through dire necessity. If he 
be both thoughtful and patriotic, he will 
consider the advantages and disadvantages 
of retaining these over-sea possessions, as 
well as the moral obligation to keep them 
which, it is freely asserted, we have in- 
curred, and he will further seek to know 
what steps must be taken to preserve our 
footing and control. To such a reader, ‘Im- 
perial Defence’ will be extremely useful, 
for it makes clear how the thing is to be 
done, and it explains, for England, the man- 
ner in which the existing state of affairs 
was brought about. 

In these days of unreasoning aspiration 
after world-power, of blindness to the real 
greatness which Nes within our natural 
borders, of chasing the will-o’-the-wisp of 
bigness across wide stretches of ocean, of 
pushing our military outposts into a region 
where international jealousies bid fair to 
break out at any moment in open war, and 
to involve us in quarrels with which we 
have no part or lot except of our own 
choosing, it is both timely and refreshing 
to be reminded by the voice of history, 
speaking through a student abundantly 
qualified to interpret her teachings, that 
suecess has never crowned the efforts of 
the colony-builder except when the mer- 
chant and the trader preceded the soldier 
and the sailor. ‘In the case of England, 
commerce was the germinating power which 
called our many resting-places on the water 
into existence.” This was true in the 
times of Tyre and Carthage; it -was true 
when Genoa and Venice held the palm of 
commercial and naval supremacy; and it 
was true when Holland outgrew her narrow 
confines. England’s astonishing over-sea 
expansion and the equally impressive co- 
lonial failures of France and Germany bear 
further witness to the same immutable 
law. “It was individual effort and private 
enterprise that built [England’s) founda- 
tions, and our Government has usually 
followed, often hesitatingly and anxiously, 
where its citizens had led the way fearless- 
ly, vigorously and wisely.’’ 

The sequence, as Colonel May traces it, 
is simple and logical. A hardy race.of 
islanders takes naturally to the water, to 
fishing and trading. So the sea habit is 
formed and commerce is established. Soon 
the merchant extends his operations to 
more remote shores, planting his “factory” 
or trading-post in distant corners of the 
world, About it cluster other kindred in- 
terests, and ere long the monarch Is called 
upon to furnish defence against land at- 
tacks on the one hand and protection to 
the ships which maintain trade and com- 
munication with home on the other. When 
a colony is actually born, the Government 
is asked to adopt a new child into its 
family of dependencies, and to assume the 
responsibilities of foster parent, not the 
least important of which is the obligation 
discussed in the pages of ‘Imperial De- 
fence.’ Such a colonia! policy, the result 
of individual effort rather than of ministe- 
rial design, necessitates a special provision 
and disposition of the national forces. In 
this respect, Englishmen enjoy one great 





advantage over foreigners: they know ex- 
actly what is essential to their well-being, 
if not, indeed, to their existence as a 
nation, and in the light of that knowledge 
can plan and execute without hesitation, 
while Germans, Frenchmen, and Ameri- 
cans cannot tell at what moment a change 
of ruler or administration may put an 
end to a state of affairs abroad which is 
lacking in naturalness, so to speak, and 
thus may reduce the problem of national 
defence to its simplest terms—maintaining 
the integrity of the home borders. 

For the present, at least, like the English, 
we too have outlying possessions and gar- 
risons to be supplied and protected; we 
too have long lines of exposed communi- 
cations to defend and keep open; indeed, 
our military requirements so closely resem- 
ble theirs that we too may be said to 
have our problem of Imperial Defence. 
In a general way, our plans must be mo- 
delled after theirs, but our task will be 
simpler, however arduous. It requires no 
gift of prophecy, no analysis like Jomini’s, 
to appreciate the part which the Philip- 
pines are to play in our next war with a 
civilized Power. This part will inevitably 
dwarf all others into insignificance, for the 
conditions are ideal—the military occupa- 
tion (in the midst of a large and hostile 
population) of an extensive and most dif- 
ficult territory, seven thousand miles dis- 
tant from the base, with a line of com- 
munications to preserve long enough to 


-reach nearly one third around the globe. 


“This is our weakest point,” we shout to 
an amused world, ‘come, butt us here!” 
Few of us realize the gravity of the situa- 
tion or the awful possibilities which it 
involves. 

Whether or no we fully understand our 
responsibilities, as a world power, we 
ought, as good citizens, to fit ourselves for 
the new sphere upon which we have, so 
heedlessly, entered. So far as the matter 
of defence is concerned, no better general 
guide can be found than Colonel May. Be- 
longing to the school of Colomb, Mahan, 
and Sir George Clarke, he emphasizes the 
necessity of an adequate navy. “We should 
measure our strength with that of the two 
sea powers next in importance to us,” for 
the 


‘navy must keep the highways of the 
ocean and communication of the Empire 
always open to us, and must acquire, as 
early as possible after war breaks out, such 
a mastery over the fleets of our opponents 
that it may be possible to send our land 
forces on expeditions across the waves. 
When the navy has done that, it will have 
attained what we know as command of the 
sea; and until it has established that es- 
sential condition in all schemes for the 
defence of the Empire, the task it is called 
upon to execute will remain unperformed, 
and the army must stand and wait for its 
accomplishment.” 


Passing to the “function of the army,” it 
is impossible to avoid noting the facility 
with which Col, May’s conclusions may be 
paraphrased to suit our own needs, thus: 


“We find, then, that we may summarize 
the function of the army in our scheme of 
Imperial defence in the following brief 
paragraphs: 

“(1.) To defend India [the Philippine Isl- 
ands) and our colonial possessions which 
are without local forces of their own. 

“(2.) To hold the naval bases through- 
out the world which supply our ships with 
coal, stores, and ammunition; provide them 
with facilities for refitment or repair, or 
give them shelter when menaced by superior 





force—and this, when we are at war with 
a great power, will form a duty hardly sec. 
ond to the first named. 

“(3.) In minor wars to furnish a compact, 
easily transferable force to provide puni- 
tive expeditions or forces to deal with the 
savage races with which we may come in 
collision. 

“(4.) When we are engaged with more 
formidable antagon'sts, to place at our dis- 
posal the equivalent of three army corps, 
with cavalry in addition, with which to re- 
inforce the troops defending India or our 
Colonies [Philippine Islands. Porto Rico, 
etc.], or to take offensive action as may be 
needed beyond the seas. 

“(5.) To ensure the presence of such 
troops at home as may provide drafts and 
reinforcements to those abroad. 

“(6.) To give security and confidence at 
home and enable our ships to operate where 
they will.” 


A few years ago this extract would have 
meant absolutely nothing to the American 
reader; to-day it is full of sinister signifi- 
cance. In view of this significance, we are 
led to doubt the wisdom of maintaining so 
small an army as ours. According to Col. 
May: 

“In the present state of politics and arm- 
aments all over the world. three army corps 
and a cavalry division ready for immediate 
mobilization do not constitute a force which 
in common prudence can be termed exces- 
sive. Behind these first three army corps, 
three others. largely composed of our auxil- 
fary forces, are to be organized to furnish 
drafts and train troops in war time for our 
establishments abroad, provide for home 
defence, and reinforce our armies engaged 
with the enemy. In addition, provision for 
garrisons and mounted infantry in the 
shape of yeomanry will also be made.” 

Translated into figures, this means about 
135,000 men under arms on a peace footing, 
with as many more in the first reserve. 
There is no possible use in shutting our 
eyes to facts. Imperialism is the most 
costly enterprise a nation can embark up- 
on, and those who are unwilling to pay their 
scot should withdraw from the game. 

Our author, in emphasizing the impor- 
tance of naval bases and coaling stations 
in the general scheme of defence, points out 
the unavoidable, yet considerable, demands 
for protection which they make upon the 
sum total of the nation’s armed strength. 
Their bearing upon political questions is 
unmistakable. It will startle some Ameri- 
cans, after reading, ‘In the West a momen- 
tous change in the great routes of the 
world is about to be made. When the Isth- 
mian Canal is cut, the highway of the 
world’s trade will run east and west 
through the Caribbean Sea,” to be told that 
“Tt will not matter, when war comes, who 
has fortified the new canal. or who may 
levy tolls there, or in whose hands its pos- 
session is supposed to rest. The batteries 
that may protect the passage will not give 
a ship security that steams beyond their 
range. The country which commands the 
sea will dominate the outlets to the ocean, 
and that power which can keep a squadron 
superior to those of others in the neighbor- 
hood will control the passage of the water- 
way.” 

Have we really neglected a vital factor in 
our complacent calculations? 

The rule of the seas necessitates owner- 
ship of the cable communication across (or 
rather under) them, with the attendant 
obligaticns of defence. Here, again, for 
England, commerce and war are alike in- 
terested. To her private companies be- 
long no less than 114,000 out of a total of 
the 193,000 nautical miles reported in June, 
1901. These cables secure to the British 
Government a priceless advantage over its 
enemies. 
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We need only glance at Col. May’s chap- 
ters on “Our Food Supply in Time of War” 
and ‘‘The Protection of Our Commerce.” The 
first will give us no concern, and we have 
no commerce to protect. To whom, we 
wonder, does he refer when he says: 

“We have never deliberately organized a 
navy either to develop or protect our com- 
merece. Of late years, in certain coun- 
tries, quite a different policy has been set 
on foot. The strong navies are being built 
up to protect the commerce, not only that 
is. but that is to be, or there may be u!- 
terior motives beyond the mere protection 
to commerce.” 


We notice one curious error. “During 
the Spanish-American war, the New York, 
a merchant vessel, flew the flag of Admiral 
Sampson’’; and we suspect that the author, 
in discussing ‘“‘The Protection of Com- 
merece,” has failed to prefit by the classical 
essays of Sir John Colomb, wherein, among 
other things, the latter suggests guard- 
ing the points where the great trade routes 
intersect. Nor can we admit for a mo- 
ment that, during the war with Spain, ‘‘the 
long coast line of the United States was no- 
toricusly inadequately defended.’’ Panic 
along shore there was, there always has 
been, and there always will be. Panic, al- 
ways unreasoning, lacked every excuse for 
being in this instance, since our coasts 
were in a satisfactory, if not perfect, state 
of defence. This subject was thrashed out 
at the Naval War College three years ago, 
and the army cleared of the grave charge 
of neglect and unpreparedness which had so 
lightly been brought against it. But a lie 
dies hard. 

In the concluding chapter, “Organization 
for Imperial Defence,” Col. May advocates 
the creation cf a great general staff in 
London, through which the resources of the 
whole empire, of whatever nature and 
provenance. may be utilized in war time. 
“The codperation of the services is, in- 
deed, the cornerstone of Imperial defence; 
coéperation, above all, in the council cham- 
ber.’ 

Col. May’s style is vigorous at all times, 
if not always beyond criticism. His sanity 
of view prompts such expressions as, “Stra- 
tegists are fond of indicating certain places 
on the map as dominating points, the pos- 
session of which would confer on their 
owners a kind of supernatural power over 
and above what their numbers and arma- 
ment may bestow. .. . The ocean is, in 
fact, nothing but road, and the right of the 
road falls to him who is strongest.” His 
integrity of purpose and his broad-minded- 
hess are reflected in his constant recog- 
nition of the predominating part which the 
navy should assume—‘Imperial strategy 
demands naval supremacy as a first postu- 
late in our schemes of defence”; and his 
patriotism in his appeals to his country- 
men to pause and consider while there is 
yet time. Americans ought to be grateful 
for so frank an exposition of the real sig- 
nificance of the important movement upon 
which they have entered, and for the coun- 
sel and warning which this most interest- 
ing and readable book so generously offers. 








Warwick Castle and Its Farle. From Saxon 
Times to the Present Day. By the Count- 
ess of Warwick. With two photograv- 
ure plates and 172 illustrations... Two 
vols. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1903. 


This is a work which it is not easy to 








describe and criticise in a short notice. 
Lady Warwick has made excursions into the 
field of serious historical literature without 
giving one the impression that her studies 
of Clark, Pollock and Maitland, and Round 
are much more than excursions. She has 
drawn heavily on the ‘Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography,’ as she could not fail to 
do, but one may doubt whether she has fol- 
lowd up its bibliographies with much thor- 
oughness. Judged strictly as an historical 
writer, her main advantage comes from ab 
unrestricted access to the archives of War- 
wick itself. Thus, she is able to print for 
the first time a striking letter of Nelson, 
written on September 38, 1805, to George 
Greville, Earl of Warwick. “On board 
ship,” says he, “our wish jis to get as close 
as possible, by which I think we suffer less 
and the Enemy [more] than by long shots, 
and I always endeavour to inculcate the 
doctrine get close and you will be a Victor.” 
While everyone is familiar with this feature 
of Nelson’s tactics, such a precise state- 
ment from his own pen and almost on the 
eve of Trafalgar is not without interest. 

It may seem ungrateful and ungracious to 
begin by pointing out what seems to us the 
chief limitation of Lady Warwick’s book. 
At the most, it wears the guise of erudition 
without being very profound. At the best, 
it is marked by sprightliness and more 
than an ordinary share of individuality. 
Lady Warwick is not afraid to write in the 
first person, nor to give sketches of her 
contemporaries when she is bent on draw- 
ing an historical analogy. Fulke Greville 
reminds her of “Owen Meredith,”’ and Rob- 
ert Greville, Lord Brooke, suggests Mr. 
John Morley, who is spoken of with much 
sympathy. “He has displayed Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s vigor without his inconsistency, 
and Mr. Balfour’s cleverness without his 
hesitation.”” Lady Warwick also shows that, 
besides raciness of style, she possesses a 
fair share of historical disinterestedness. 
This quality appears, for example, in her 
appreciation of Mary Rich. “She was real- 
ly a very interesting woman,” says Lady 
Warwick, “though one cannot help feeling 
that one would rather not have seen too 
much of her.” This is the sentence with 
which the sketch begins. But the closing 
passage strikes a different note: “It was a 
beautiful life and a beautiful death for 
those who have the sympathy and the imag- 
ination to see it.” 

We once came across the following senti- 
ment from an American in the visiting-book 
of the “Warwick Arms Hotel”: “The Mid- 
dle Age had its castle for the one, the Mod- 
ern Time has its homes for all.”” The 
grandiloquence of this outburst was prob- 
ably due to the deep effect which the maj- 
esty of Warwick produced on the mind of 
the writer. At any rate, there can be no 
doubt that it is a national monument, in the 
best sense of that hackneyed phrase. Lady 
Warwick indicates the difficulty of her task 
by saying that the history of the Castle “is 
bound up indissolubly with the history of 
England.”” Were it necessary to illustrate 
this fact, attention might be called to the 
national character of the sympathy which 
was elicited by the great fire of December, 
1871. As it is, the legends of Guy of War- 
wick and Godiva; the authentic deeds of the 
Beauchamps, Nevilles, and Dudleys; and 
the more modest but still important annals 
of the House of Rich and the House of 
Greville, centre in this one historic spot. 








The mere beauty of Warwick. apart from 
its associations, has endeared it to thou- 
sands of American tourists, some of whom 
will be sure to welcome the present work. 
Lady Warwick has given her two volumes 
a handsome dress, although they are rather 


heavy to hold aad are p-inted on paper of 
the highest glaze. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and well chosen. The collections 


of the Castle itself furnish many of the sub- 
jects, and the rest are drawn from excellent 
sources. We must not neglect to state that 
in the second volume (pp. 766-768) will be 
found a list of his own achievements which 
was written by George Grev lle, the second 
of the Greville Eatls of Warwick. As a 
record of personal exploits we know noth- 
ing quite like it, except the Monumentum 
Ancyranum wherein the Emperor Augustus 
describes the benefits conferred by him on 
the Roman world. 


A History of the Mississippi Valley, trom 
its Discovery to the End of Foreign Dom!- 
nation. By John R. Spears, in collabora- 
tion with A. H. Clark. With facsimiles, il- 
lustrations of historic places, maps, and 
portraits. New York: A. 8. Clark. 1903. 
Pp. 416. 


Few monographs have appeared covering 
the whole valley of the Mississippi from first 
to last while under foreign control. The 
topic has seemed too huge, as Jove's bolt 
was too heavy for thievish Mercury to lift. 
De Soto first of Europeans saw that su- 
preme river in 1541, and his route from 
Florida had been overland and westward. 
Pushing further west into the terra incogni- 
ta, he became exhausted, returned to the 
river, and, while preparing to sail down 
it, died and was entombed in its waters. 
His men, who had dwindled from an army 
to a handful, brought home such tidings 
that Spain, although by papal bull k.ng of 
the continent, for almost two centuries 
gained no foothold on the continental river. 
Hence La Salle, in 1682, having canoed it 
from the lakes to its mouth, claimed for 
France its whole watershed, now ascertained 
to exceed a million square miles. The 
French tenure of this valley, though it last- 
ed fourscore years, was military occupation 
rather than peaceful settlement. Fur trad- 
ers outnumbered farmers, while both, to- 
gether with mechanics, were fewer than sol- 
diers, adventurers, and wood rangers, who 
sunk themselves and the savages still lower. 
In 1763 this matchless val.ey was lost from 
brim to brim by France—the western halt 
secretly ceded to Spain and the eastern 
yielded to England as spoil of war. Two 
decades later, the eastern portion, having 
been largely conquered by Americans, wag 
surrendered to them at the recogn.tion of 
their independence. Trans-Mississippi, hav- 
ing been handed back from Spain to France, 
was sold by Napoleon to the United States 
April 30, 1803, just fifty years after fur deal- 
ers had fixed their local habitation where 
St. Louls now stands. 

These matters of common knowledge have 
touched the world at vital poinis, and of 
course have become the themes of manifold 
volumes in both hemispheres. Interest in 
them, which was doubling while the St. 
Louls Exposition’s coming was shining afar 
off, will spread during its splendors and out- 
last them, even if Mississippi pearl fisheries 
should not, as is now hoped, eclipse Ormus 
and ind. Accordingly, average readers 
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abroad as well as at home demand such a 
history in size and substance as Messrs. 
Spears and Clark have just supplied. The 
work of these writers, if not less preten- 
tious than some others, is less prolix. Its 
pages are scarcely one-fourth as multitudi- 
nous as those of Roosevelt’s ‘Winning of the 
West,’ and to him as a veteran author on a 
similar topic this latest volume is dedicated. 
From him, too, and others, these later her- 
alds have borrowed thunder without much 
acknowledgment, or,alas,even accuracy. The 
purpose of Mr. Spears, whose name for brev- 
ity we use to represent his junior partner 
also, or the joint firm, was to eschew swell- 
ing up into that big book which as a big 
bore is passed by on the other side by the 
generality of readers. His single volume, 
though more than a three-pounder, thanks 
to cheap paper, has only four hundred 
large-type pages and a fourth as many of in- 
dex, facsimiles, portraits, and especially 
sketch-maps from recondite sources, which 
furnish welcome object-lessons. A part of 
them, however, though they make up a show, 
we wish had been more thinly scattered, or 
reformed altogether into a better grade. 
The handiwork itself is naturally, perhaps 
necessarily, rather of selection than of re- 
search, yet Mr. Spears has made the ma- 
terial his own by a style which stamps it 
with his own personality—a bit flavored 
with Carlyle. In treating of the successive 
claimants of the American continental 
backbone and its radiations, our chronicler 
sweeps us along with Spaniards who were 
rather tramps than explorers, raiders on a 
plundering and butchering trail, westering 
from the Atlantic into the land-sea of prai- 
ries; starting all pride and pomp, degen- 
erating into fuss and feathers; ultra Quix- 
otic, or, even more crazy, finding nothing of 
what they sought; transient as a ship’s 
wake on the waves, and in the end within 
a hairbreadth of perishing like a vessel 
which puts to sea and is never heard of 
again. Then, passing to the French stage, 
Mr. Spears paints Joliet and Marquette in 
many of their ipsissima verba, and the 
classes, sacred and secular, of which they 
were types, showing up, by the way, the 
blunder in the Washington rotunda where 
the place of the sole head of the earliest 
exploration down the grand waterway is 
usurped by the chaplain he had taken along 
with him. The entering edge of a wedge 
must be thin, but that edge comes to naught 
unless backed up and buttressed by some- 
thing heavier and tougher behind. In fact, 
French soldiers and missionaries, however 
good for pioneers, lacking settlers in 
masses and in permanence, fought like one 
who beateth the air. Expansion was also 
crippled, because the physical resources 
which would have increased their efficiency 
tenfold were lavished on mistresses like 
Pompadour, or in excluding from New 
France a million Huguenots who made oth- 
er wildernesses blossom like the rose. In- 
dian fugitives from New England (p. 40) 
were the oarsmen of La Salle down and up 
his unknown highway, and negro slaves la- 
bored in New Orleans from its first decade. 
These facts were prophetic and ominous of 
the contrast between a state of factotums 
and one of fainéans. A hundred years of 
French endeavor as often baffled as re- 
newed, captains leading well, but without 
rank and file to follow, from head to mouth 
of the river, are sympathetically portrayed 
by our author. La Salle, “greatest of all 





French Americans,’’ is his ideal from first 
to last. He deserves preéminence as first 
to reveal in all its amplitude the mysteri- 
ous river, and that single-handed; yet more 
admirable is he for what he would have 
achieved but for treachery in his associ- 
ates, and most of all for his death, so trag- 
ical that it will forever move readers to 
tears more than for most martyrs. It was 
his to find the true La Chine and to trav- 
erse it to its very end in the sea. 

Financially, French ownership of a mil- 
lion miles of the richest land in the best 
latitudes of the world, both for tillage and 
traffic, was a loss. Few individuals or mo- 
nopolies but became ‘“land-poor.’’ The 
chief promoter, Crozat, failed. Law, whose 
South Sea bubble had burst in England, 
blew up one larger in Paris, and that more 
iridescent, which dazzled like ‘‘oneentire and 
perfect chrysolite.’’ The heads of fur-trad- 
ing rings, and they only, became opulent. 
The six posts fortified by La Salle as links 
in a chain uniting Canada and Louisiana 
united nothing, and others few and far be- 
tween, isolated like Sahara oases, were ex- 
pensive, but had nothing to guard within 
their reach or sphere of influence. Better 
had their outlays been scattered in the 
bottom of the sea. For seventy years the 
end and aim of these garrisons was to fit 
out Indian scalping parties, to officer them, 
and thicken their ranks for murder and ¢on- 
flagration along the frontier of English set- 
tlement, whose fringe was advancing in- 
land like a tidal wave. 

It was naturally upon the greatest east- 
ern affluent of the Mississippi that French 
and English, confronting and clashing, be- 
gan an international duel which wrought 
the ultimate downfall of France in conti- 
nental America. The chain of forts and 
the “thin line’ or festoon of habitans, 
too weak to bear its own weight, was 
crushed under the “Old Man of the Sea,” 
whom it could not shake off. It is a note- 
worthy irony of fate (or mystery of Provi- 
dence?) that Washington, who, as a green 
subaltern on the Ohio, had been first to 
fight for British supremacy in the West, 
just thirty years afterwards, in 1783, as 
Generalissimo in New York, received from 
the British the relinquishment of that 
claim as well as that of all sovereignty 
over the United States. The twenty years 
of British rule were stagnation or Rip 
Van Winkle slumber. The West from the 
Alleghany crest was set apart by royal 
proclamation for a game preserve, or the 
first of those Indian reservations defined 
by Spears as “refuse heaps, unpleasant 
enough to look at.’’ Settlers were debar- 
red from entry, and squatters were dispos- 
sessed, and that on the ground, as Frank- 
lin says, that they were ‘‘beyond the reach 
of profitable commerce with England.”’ 

Mr. Spears is rich in epithets which 
make his style pictorial, as when he calls 
Washington a ‘‘square-jawed man,’ and 
Jefferson's gunboats ‘“‘porcupine  policy.’’ 
Some deformities in style he may throw 
off his shoulders upon the proofreader, but 
not his snubbing for six times the name 
of Thwaites, whom he quotes as often, nor 
where, in quoting Nicollet (p. 60), manito 
is drawn out into the monster manitouri- 
niou (p. 4), and, least of all, where Francis 
Parkman is set forth as “Rev. Mr. Park- 
man” (p. 142). The map here printed as 
Marquette's is, says Shea, “not at all a 
copy of the original still preserved as it 





came from the hand of the great explorer,” 
and which, we add, has been reproduce; 
in facsimile. A still more memorable au- 
tograph should have been reproduced, but 
is not, namely, the written demand of sur- 
render from the British commander on th: 
Illinois by Clark, which was the death. 
warrant of British power in the boundless 
valley. The protograph, itself held by th: 
Wisconsin Historical Society, has been 
photographed by them. 





The Development of the Drama. By Bran 
der Matthews. New York: Charles Scri} 
ner’s Sons. 1903. 


This is a_ pleasantly written volume 
showing a fairly keen sense of artistic 
principles, and a sufficiently broad com 
parative view and grasp of the outlines of 
several literatures, but it is not until the 
author reaches the nineteenth century and 
has material to furnish forth a discussion 
of the actualities of the modern stage, 
that he seems at home with his subject and 
fitted to speak ex cathedra. For the whole 
is slight and ‘sketchy, good magazine lit- 
erature gathered into book form, a sort 
of primer of the subject graded to the uni- 
versity-extension standard .and following 
university-extension methods; the whole a 
series of gracefully turned commonplaces, 
and obviously not for men of reading in the 
field, but for the beginning public. French 
ideas and French ideals prevail, and Pro- 
fessor Matthews obviously has most used 
French authorities. He is not primarily a 
student of dramatic literature as literature, 
but rather of stagecraft and of dramatic 
construction or play-writing. This is the 
difference and distinction of the book. The 
aim is to study only dramatic essentials, 
and so (and with reasonable success) the 
old classics of the drama are re-valued, 
from the ‘“Suppliants” of A®schylus down to 
modern plays. 

In its particular kind, then, the book is 
not a bad one, but it has too many evita- 
ble flaws. There is, even for 4 merely popu- 
lar and elementary work, too lofty an avoid- 
ance of the specific. Dates are almost 
never given, and references fare as bad'y 
The beginner would not be unwilling to 
know, for example, the name of the writer 
(or at least the provenience) of the ir- 
teresting contemporary description of at 
old morality quoted at page 190; and sim- 
ilarly of the clever remark on the French 
classical drama at page 276. Again, this is 
a spelling reformer’s book, and the old- 
fashioned reader’s attention is perpetually 
distracted by such forms as dialogs, decads, 
dilletants, altho, Renascence, and by un- 
English over-hyphenation, as in such forms 
as prose-fiction, connecting-link, men-of- 
letters, and comedy-of-manners (has the 
English preposition of no force, then, of 
its own?). Index there is none, and the 
slightest possible table of contents. 

Neither the scholarship nor the criticism 
of the book is robust. From so practised a 
critic one would hardly expect anything so 
banal and amateurish as the comments up- 
on Marlowe (pp. 206-7), and upon Beaumont 
and Fletcher (pp. 221-2). In all this there 
is too little either of original apprehension 
or of sympathetic historical spirit. So in 
the comments upon “Gorboduc” (p. 192), 
“an alleged tragedy of mortal tedium,”’ etc., 
there is too much of the fine-gentleman air, 
of the easy superiority of the sated heir of 
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all the ages. In dealing with the medie- 
val period, too much is made of the eigh- 
teenth-century distinction between ‘‘mys- 
tery” and “miracle play.” The distinction 
was not recognized in the period itself, and, 
except rarely for certain specific purposes, 
is an artificial and misleading classifica- 
tion. 

There are other queries and doubts. 
Why (p. 2) must we believe that the pro- 
cesses of art are acquired by toil and care 
and time alone, while the message the artist 
has to deliver is no such thing, but comes 
by inspiration and is ‘the gift of God’’? But 
this is perhaps a large question. Again {(p. 
20), how is the doctrine that all drama con- 
sists in struggle and the conflict of will to 
be applied in the lighter forms of comedy 
and in farce? The answer in books on dra- 
matic theory has not yet been very satis- 
factorily given. Is it true that will and the 
struggle of will (p. 21) are not found in 
the epic? Are Marlowe’s views of the other 
world (p. 181) really childish? What one, 
specifically, of the most gifted of the 
dramatic poets of the Elizabethan age 
(p. 188) can be cited who shows defi- 
nitely and directly the influence of the 
Greek drama? Are the “interludes” (term 
of vague import) really derived from 
the moralities (p. 189)? Why is the closet 
drama, in itself and not as a competitor for 
stage favor, a “pestilent type’ (pp. 204, 
$15)? As literature it is certainly a type 
which has justified itself by a score of il- 
lustrious examples. And were the efforts 
of Shelley so ‘“‘misdirected’”’ (p. 297) in, say, 
the “Cenci’ and the “Prometheus Un- 
bound’? Is it so sure that Webster’s plays 
(p. 205) were planned with no thought that 
they would ever be read by posterity? Is 
the “Merry Wives of Windsor’ (p. 218) in 
fact a play which deals “‘avowedly” with 
the men and women of Shakspere’s own 
time? Is not Falstaff the same Sir John 
whom we have met as of the time of Henry 
IV.? Is Massinger, properly judged (p. 223), 
a master of blank verse, and of “flexible” 
blank verse at that? And (to make an end 
—not that our list is ended) by what right is 
Heywood cited (p. 311) by the side of Scribe 
and Kotzebue as a master of the mere me- 
chanics of dramaturgy and so a type of the 
playwright pure and simple? He may be 
so, but it remains to be demonstrated. 





The Story of Notation. By C. F. Abdy Wil- 
liams, M.A., Mus. Bac. London: Walter 
Scott Publishing Co.; New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xvi, 265. 

It is eafe to say that, of the millions 
who read music, not more than a mere frac- 
tion have ever paused to think what a mon- 
ument of human ingenuity and perseverance 
that system is which enables them to do so. 
The transmission of such a civilizing art 
as music stands next in importance to the 
recording of speech itself in writing. If our 
music has not remained such as we find 
it to-day among savage tribes, we owe this 
to musical notation; which also has this 
advantage over written speech, that it ap- 
peals equally to all mankind and is the 
common property of all nations. It is these 
considerations that recommend the history 
of musical notation to the attention of all 
who love music and appreciate its immense 
civilizing power. 

Mr. Williams takes up, one by one, the va- 
rious systems which, from the fifth century 








B. c., if not earlier, have contributed some- 
thing to our present notation. Their details 
were to be sought in many ponderous tomes, 
inaccessible, most of them, to English read- 
ers; and he has been remarkably successful 
in explaining them, in spite of the appalling 
intricacy of some of the number. It is true 
that he has not succeeded equally with them 
all; but even the most perplexed of those 
ancient systems are sufficiently elucidated 
to show their share in the ultimate result. 
There is, no doubt, considerable repetition, 
some of which might, perhaps, have been 
avoided; and the very natural desire to 
make his book more readable has occasion- 
ally betrayed the writer into digressions not 
quite germane to his subject. But these 
are pardonable defects. We can recommend 
this manual as entertaining and eminently 
profitable reading. 

Mr. Williams naturally begins with the an- 
cient Greek notation, the oldest as to which 
we are sufficiently informed, and which con- 
tributed to our system the idea of calling 
the notes after certain letters of the alpha- 
bet. He next takes up the difficult subject 
of the neumes, developed as early as the 
ninth century from the Greek accents. From 
these we ultimately derive the idea of show- 
ing pictorially the movement of a melody 
up or down the scale. He explains the 
heumes more clearly than we have seen it 
done before. The addition to the neume- 
signs of one or more lines marked as carry- 
ing certain notes of the scale ultimately led 
to our stave of five lines. After explaining 
the system of Guy of Arezzo, from which our 
three clefs are taken, and the mysteries of 
the famous “Guidonian hand,”’ the author 
passes to the terribly intricate subject of 
“measured music,’’ which defies the ut- 
most literary skill to elucidate it within 
a@ reasonable compass. Mr. Williams suc- 
ceeds as well as could be expected in show- 
ing how the absurd systems at first employ- 
ed to mark the time-values of notes pro- 
duced our familiar signs for semibreves, 
minims, crotchets, etc. The “‘tablatures” are 
then described. These were pictorial repre- 
sentations of the keyboards, or of the frets 
and holes of instruments, showing what 
keys, frets, or holes were to be employed, 
just as the Greek letters showed the strings 
of the lyre or the holes of the flutes. To 
the tablatures we owe our bar lines. Fig- 
ured base, “accidentals,” signs of expres- 
sion, and the rest of our modern signs are 
traced in like manner to their sources. The 
book ends with a review of many recently 
proposed reforms in our present notation, 
none of which have much chance of general 
acceptance. 

The book is richly—perhaps superfluously 
—illustrated, and is furnished with a good 
index and two useful appendices, one a list 
of musical writers, the other a glossary of 
musical terms. The type is good and the 
roughness of the paper is agreeable, though 
it somewhat hurts the clearness of some of 
the tables and examples, of which the small 
page necessarily reduces the size. There 
are some typographical errors, as is natural 
in a first edition. The most annoying thing 
is that the illustrations are often far from 
the corresponding text, and have to be 
sought with some labor, or avoided where 
they obtrude themselves unbidden. Of mis- 
prints, or possibly slips of the pen, we notq, 
as specimens, Paramesos (p. 41) for Para- 
mese, memoriae technici (p. 62), the C clef 
on the wrong line (p. 99) unintentionally 
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transposing an example, becarré (p. 117) for 
bécarre, synnemenon (p. 13, thrice) for sy- 
nemmenon. In the examples of Greek music 
the Greek words are here and there misspe!!- 
ed (as on p. 41), and the accents are some- 
times given, sometimes omitted. These slips 
will not greatly trouble an intelligent read- 
er. We must add that the book would be 
materially improved by a better marshalling 
of the facts, especially if each of the ele- 
ments of our modern notation could be sep- 
arately traced to its origin; but it must be 
confessed that this would be no easy task, 
since not a few of the ancient systems have 
contributed more than one of thuse ele- 
ments, and at various periods. 


Ordered to China: Letters of Wilbur J. 
Chamberlin. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


These letters, from various dottings 
around the circle of the world, to his wife 
at home by a newspaper correspondent or- 
dered to China during the Boxer uprising, 
are so full of rollicking fun and hearty af- 
fection, withal so buoyant and graphic, 
that one at first sight cannot realize their 
real value to the scholar and historian. 
Chamberlin was more than a first-class 
gatherer of news. He hated mere sensation- 
alism and exaggeration, and his marked 
characteristics were good nature, patience, 
and energy. These are letters penned in 
haste and without polish pretty nearly ev- 
ery day, however weary the writer might 
be, but they are wonderfully vivid, and the 
story in each one is clear. Both ashore and 
on deck he saw through shams, discerned 
worth, and knew how to picture human na- 
ture in all its varieties. Besides racy de- 
scriptions of life in the floating Chinese 
communities on the Pacific liners, he makes 
a good study of contrasting race traits and 
of individual temperaments. The “contract 
doctors,”” who go out to attend to our sol- 
dier boys, he thought “the worst lot of 
duffers that ever wore the title of doctor.” 
He has a good deal to say, pro and con, 
about the missionaries who, at the time of 
his arrival in Shanghai, were rather nu- 
merous, having fled from the interior. He 
writes much about the confiscated property 
of the Chinese, which the army softened 
into “loot’’ and the missionaries into “re- 
imbursement,” though we do not find that 
even he refrained from stepping up to the 
bargain counter. Indeed, it would be hard 
to learn who was not an Achan in the 
general enjoyment of deserted property. In 
his encounter with “Mr. A.,” we think 
that, even according to his own account, he 
comes off second best. 

We may be reasonably sure that the dis- 
patches which Mr. Chamberlin sent to New 
York had some effect in shaping the policy 
of the State Department at Washington in 
its treatment of the Peking Government. 
Certainly the American policy, in contrast 
with that of the Governments of Europe, 
was both righteous and efficient. Probably 
no book thus far written, or likely to be 
composed, gives from the inside such a 
vivid and truthful picture of Peking during 
the boiling of the diplomatic cauldron in 
1900, and the petty squabbles for social and 
diplomatic precedence among the foreign 
diplomatists. With the Germans, among 
whom more of the feudal spirit stili pre- 
vails, the disease was in the bone. The civil 
war that went on between Mumm von 
Schwarzenstein, the German Minister, and 
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Field Marshal Count von Waldersee, as to 
which should outrank the other at the din- 
ner-table, is almost too funny to be true. 
Nevertheless, it is on this kind of meat, 
furnished them so abundantly by the foreign 
diplomatists, that the native Cesars in the 
Tsung-li Yamen have fed for a _ cen- 
tury. Other social incidents are told in 
amusing style. When the homesick Amer- 
ican officers “proposed the toast ‘Sweet- 
hearts and Wives,’ and sang it over three 
or four times, a youngster disturbed the 
harmony by offering this toast: ‘Here’s to 
our Sweethearts and Wives—may they never 
meet.’ Well, most of the crowd were mar- 
ried men, and in two shakes of a lamb’s 
tail that youngster was standing on his head 
in a snowbank outside the door.” 

The author’s tribulations in having his 
dispatches misrepresented by addition, sub- 
traction, and mistranslation were great, but 
some of us, even in 1900, who realized the 
situation, were then able to sympathize 
with him. This book was well worth print- 
ing, for it is full of material for history, 
besides legend, story, anecdote, and fun 
sparkling on every page, all set down in 
free, unstudied style. Here are snapshot 
literary photographs. On his return, after 
a journey to see the midnight sun, this one 
of three brothers who early spent them- 
selves, having served their country with 
pen and brain, died suddenly at Carlsbad. 
Having started from home Sunday, August 
5, 1900, a cablegram dated London, August 
14, 1901, read: “Chamberlin died Carlsbad 
yesterday. Notify friends.” 





Biografia di un Bandito: Giuseppe Muso- 
lino di fronte alla psichiatria ed alla so- 
ciologia. Da A. Morselli and S. De Sanc- 
tis. Milan: Treves. 1903. 


It has been the fortune of many precious 
rascals to attain a qualified beatification as 
heroes of romance within the pages of hair- 
lifting tales, or even on the operatic stage; 
but it was reserved for the present day, 
and the dawn of the sciences of psychiatry 
and criminal anthropology, to enshrine the 
villain in works of scientific biography pre- 
viously consecrated to the saint. The 
‘Biography of a Bandit’ may appear an en- 
ticing title to the reader of the jaundiced 
newspaper, but he will be disappointed in 
its contents. It is “a medico-legal study 
and considerations” by two serious-minded 
university instructors in psychiatry, one at 
Genoa, the other at Rome, who dedicate 
their work to their famous master, Prof. 
Cesare Lombroso of the University of 
Turin, 

The bandit himself, Giuseppe Musolino, 
enjoyed notoriety in his native province, 
Calabria, and, indeed, throughout Italy, 
during the brief years of his criminal ca- 
reer, and especially attracted the atten- 
tion of the international newspaper world 
on the occasion of his somewhat spectacu- 
lar trial at the assizes of Lucca in the sum- 
mer of 1902. He was at that time less than 
twenty-six years old, but he had been a 
tough case (pessimo soggetto) ever since 
his boyhood, and was not inexperienced in 
the court-room and the jail. Yet he ap- 
parently had not tried the excitement of 
homicide till the month after he reached 
his majority. Then a friend with whom 
he had quarrelled was shot and seriously 
wounded from behind a wall, and Musolino 
went into hidjng in the Calabrian moun- 





tains. Some months later he was arrested, 
tried at Reggio, Calabria, and sent to prison 
for twenty-one years; but in less than 
four months, and only thirteen days after 
being transferred for safer keeping to a 
new and strong jail, Musolino and three 
other convicts dug their way through the 
walls and took again to hiding. This free 
life lasted just two years and nine months, 
and during it Musolino’s most notable 
crimes were committed. He proudly pro- 
claimed himself no thief, but he took a 
bloody and unperturbed vengeance on those 
whom he suspected of giving testimony 
against him, of spying upon his where- 
abouts, or of attempting to capture him. 
His name filled the countryside with awe- 
some admiration mingled with a whole- 
some timidity. 

His life of adventurous struggle against 
the strong arm of the law caused him, as 
is so frequently the case in Italy, to be 
crowned with an aureole of popular sym- 
pathy as a poor unfortunate (povero dis- 
graziato). So he went on through summer 
and winter, protected by fear or favor, fre- 
quenting villages and cities of the district, 
travelling on the railway, entertained in 
convents or by respectable families, watch- 
ing from close at hand the progress of bands 
of police sent out to find him, and then 
retiring to sleep peacefully in the beds left 
warm by his early-risen pursuers. During 
this time he was continuing his vendetta 
until he had to his account seven premedi- 
tated murders and eight or ten attempts 
in the same direction. Finally, the authori- 
ties took counsel of despair, and set about 
isolating the bandit by arresting his sus- 
pected sympathizers. After a hundred and 
fifty of these had been incarcerated, Muso- 
lino found it advisable to quit the country. 
So he started northward on foot with the 
idea of emigrating to France or to America; 
but far away in the Marches a pair of cara- 
binieri stopped him with questions on a 
country road, and, on attempting to run 
away, he was arrested, and later identified 
by old acquaintances brought from Calabria 
to confront him. Capital punishment is not 
practised in Italy, but Musolino’s sentence 
was to life imprisonment in the ergastolo of 
Portolongone on the island of Biba, with the 
first ten years in cellular confinement, of 
which the authors say that it is “a shame 
to our penal and prison legislation, for it 
involves a physical and moral torture far 
more atrocious than instantaneous death 
at the hands of the hangman.” 

During the time of Musolino’s detention 
at Lucca, pending his trial, the authors of 
the study before us were given free access 
to the delinquent, and he appears to have 
found diversion in their visits and in the 
minute examinations to which they #ub- 
jected him. With the help of tabular 
ments and of diagrams they chronicle the 
details of Musolino’s physical and mental 
organism, from precise measurements of his 
person, record of pulse and temperature, 
photographic reproduction of finger-prints, 
to the character of his reflex muscular ac- 
tions and the classification of the subject- 
matter of his dreams through a long series 
of consecutive nights. Of course, the mental 
and moral phenomena are not neglected. 

The layman, after a careful reading, will 
be likely to consider that all this mass of 
painfully gathered data goes to show that 
Musolino exhibited no abnormal traits, and 
was far from appearing a monster of wick- 





edness to an ordinary acquaintance. He 
seems like a perfectly normal human being, 
with no lust for blood—only he has the un- 
developed moral sense that is characteristic, 
for example, of the Indian in his savage 
state; and Calabria is well known to have 
lagged behind the reat of the world in mo- 
ral as in material development, if, indeed, 
it has not retrograded. But the lack in 
Musolino appears to be entirely moral, and 
to be a defect in education alone. The au- 
thors, to be sure, try conscientiously to 
make the most out of one indication of pos- 
sible degeneracy that they appear to be able 
to. discover. Musolino had occasional at- 
tacks of epilepsy, and, besides the careful 
investigation of the facts in his individual 
case, the authors have inquired into the 
prevalence of epilepsy in Calabria, both ab- 
solutely and in comparison with other parts 
of Italy. The results are, of course, brought 
to bear on the fact that Calabria exceeds 
all other parts of the Italian realm in 
crimes of violence, and in actual homicide 
in exceeded only by Sicily. The bearing of 
the comparison must be left to the expert. 

The ordinary reader, who may care little 
for the details of Musolino’s digestion, will 
yet find great interest in the chapters that 
treat of the social, economic, and moral 
conditions of Calabria, and mayhap will be 
surprised to learn that so much of poetic 
temperament and agreeable characteristic 
yet survives in that country, the state of 
which in its worst portions is shaming the 
Government of Italy to action in its be- 
half. 
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